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Diarp of the Geek. 


Tue Turks have met their Sedan, and the issue of 
this war is already settled. Within a month from the 
declaration of war the Turkish Empire in Europe is 
ended. The facts about the great battle which raged 
from Tuesday to Friday of last week over a long front 
of over thirty miles, from Lule Burgas to the Black Sea 
Coast, are now fully known, at all events in regard to the 
Turks. We analyse elsewhere the course of this four 
days’ struggle. The Bulgarians achieved from the first a 
decided success by crushing and driving in the Turkish 
Left Wing. The Centre held its ground better, and 
one of its two corps was at first able to advance somewhat. 
The Turkish Right, under the younger Mukhtar Pasha, 
alone attempted a resolute though tardy advance, and 
its defeat was the last episode of the long battle. The 
Turkish losses are guessed at 40,000, and the Bulgarian 
at, perhaps, 15,000. The retreat was disorderly, and 
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would have resulted in total annihilation had the Bul- 
garians been able to pursue their advantage at once. 
They were compelled to rest for two days, an interval 
which allowed the Turks time to retire through Chorlu 
towards Tchataldja, but not to re-form. 


VAGUE accounts are still arriving of further fighting. 
There was continuous fighting this week on the Turkish 
Right, but whether the force engaged was merely 
Mukhtar Pasha’s Corps, or a fresh body of reserves, is 
not yet clear. It is only known that this army was also 
routed with slaughter, heavier even than that of the 
Lule Burgas battle. The Bulgarians are now in front 
of the Tchataldja lines, and have achieved a success 
probably near the village of that name, which is in front 
of the permanent forts. The Bulgarians hope to enter 
in the wake of the defeated armies, which they are 
driving before them. Their skirmishers have already 
been busy at Lake Derkos, at the Black Sea end of these 
lines, and have cut the conduits which supply Constanti- 
nople with water. It is doubtful whether these lines are 
really very strong, and probable that their heavy guns 
had been sent up for the defence of Adrianople. <A 
belated offort is being made to feed the routed army into 
fighting form. But no one who has read the brilliant 
accounts by Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett in the “ Daily Tele- 
graph ’’ can expect a serious effort of resistance from a 
force so totally broken and demoralised, so disgusted with 
its incompetent officers, so impressed with its impending 
fate and with Bulgarian valor. 

+ * * 

In Constantinople meanwhile, the Turks are at last 
awaiting the accomplishment of destiny without illu- 
sions. The Court is said to be preparing its emigration 
to Asia, as it did when the Russians reached San Stefano. 
The Kurds are meeting in the mosques to prepare 
massacre, while European colony and_ the 
Ottoman Christians are dreading what must happen 
when the broken army reaches the undefended city. On 
the plea of stopping massacres, the Porte requested the 
despatch first of one and then of two warships by each 
of the Powers, and our fleet is hurrying eastwards. 
Kiamil Pasha has requested the Powers to intervene, and 
arrange an armistice. They returned the only possible 
reply—that the League could not be asked to consent to 
a truce, nor the Powers to arrange it, without full liberty 
to assent to any terms. It is said that the Porte has 
agreed to this condition. The League or, at all events, 
Bulgaria, protests against any intervention at this 
stage, and proclaims its intention of dictating peace 
before Constantinople. 


* oe * 


the 


Tue news from the rest of the field of war is com- 
paratively unimportant. It is reported this (Friday) 
morning that Adrianople has fallen. In Macedonia 
the advances on Salonica and Monastir continue. The 
Greeks won a considerable success at Jenidje (Yanitza) 
on the Lower Vardar, and then advanced, with the aid 
of parties which landed at Katerina and at Polygiro in 
Chalcidice, to invest Salonica. The Turks were sum- 
moned to surrender, but the report of evacuation 
appears to be untrue. Another Greek force is 
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advancing on Monastir. It was checked, though 
not seriously, near Banitza station, and is apparently 
awaiting the descent of Servians from the North, who 
are marching from Uskub through Prilep (Perlepe). A 
Bulgarian force continues its methodical advance south- 
wards in Eastern Macedonia, installing a _ civil 
administration as it proceeds. 
* x * 

Tue Triple Alliance shows serious signs of rest- 
lessness, A proposal from M. Poincaré that all the Powers 
should proclaim themselves “ disinterested” in the 
settlement, with a rider that they should consent to the 
partition of European Turkey, excluding Albania and 
Constantinople, among the members of the Balkan 
League, has produced extreme irritation in Vienna. It 
appears that M. Poincaré understood the term “ dis- 
interested ’’ to mean that the Powers sought no territory. 
Austria, however, avows economic interests, and certain 
pretensions over Albania. A wordy battle has raged in 
consequence in the French and Viennese papers, and for 
the moment this attempt to rally the Powers to united 


action has failed. 
* * * 


MEANWHILE, there are hints that Russia, or even 
the Swiss Republic, may propose a European Congress. 
The real point of difficulty is revealed in a peremptory 
Austrian note to Servia, warning her not to penetrate 
further into North Albania than the town of Prizrend. 
The Servian plan had been to march through the 
mountains to the Adriatic coast at Durazzo, with the 
object of making this place a Servian port. This Austria 
will not tolerate, and land-locked Servia, whose prime 
ambition has always been to secure a port, is now faced 
with the choice of antagonising Austria by an attempt to 
take an outlet on the Adriatic, or of breaking up the 
League by an attempt to come down the AZgean. No 
concert exists, and it is hard to see who can arbitrate 
betweon Austrian jealousy and Servian ambitions. 

* * x 

Our own declarations of policy have been exemplary 
in tone, and their purport has satisfied the country, 
including the entire Liberal Press and Opposition 
journals of the type of the “ Times,’’ the “ Mail,” and 
the “ Pall Mall Gazette.’’ On Tuesday Sir Edward 
Grey, questioned as to the Turkish plea for mediation, 
that it would be a delicate matter to inter- 
between belligerents, save at the request of 
both, thought that no one could dispute the “ right ”’ 
of the Balkan States to formulate their terms of peace, 
and added that he did not think the Great Powers would 
be “more slow than other people to adjust their own 
views to the march of events.’’ Mr. Acland has spoken 
in the same strain, rather more explicitly. He said, at 
Taunton, that he hoped that the war would result in a 
“final settlement,’’ so that the Balkan States would 
no longer look forward to a fresh war, and Europe to 
new difficulties. What was needed was an “era of social 
and industrial development.”’ 


said 
vene 


* * - 


Tue Turk is going out, as he came in, in blood and 
fire. There is no official confirmation of a massacre 
at Rodosto, reported by the “ Daily News and Leader ’ 
correspondent at Constantinople, who states that the 
town was given up to outrage and pillage, that it was set 
on fire, and that children were thrown into the flames. 
But the authorised accounts from Macedonia and Thrace 
are conclusive. The Bulgarian Prime Minister reports 
from Northern Macedonia that Bulgarian soldiers have 
been tortured, and many villages plundered and ruined. 
King Ferdinand is quoted by Mr. Nevinson as saying 





that he has intelligence of “ horrible deeds committed by 
the Turks in their retreat,’’ of “ children found decapi- 
tated, and women mutilated.” Servian officers have re- 
ported to their Minister at Sofia that they everywhere 
found mutilated bodies of men, women, and children, that 
women were violated, and men burnt alive. The Greek 
officers have forwarded similar reports. 
* * * 

THEsE accounts are confirmed by Mr. Beaumont, a 
correspondent of the “Telegraph,” writing from 
Bresnitza, in Macedonia. This gentleman says that he 
had seen graves of women and children recently 
slaughtered, and had collected chains and instruments of 
torture. He saw a dozen villages in the valley of the 
Struma completely burnt, and every house razed to the 
ground. In one village, with 300 houses, not a single 
dwelling was left standing. Men and women had their 
throats cut by the wayside. The Turks chained their 
captives in pairs, drove them along the roads, and finally 
hacked open their skulls. No quarter was given to 
Bulgarian soldiers taken prisoners or to wounded men on 
the field of battle. “ The pervading emotion under the 
Crescent,’’ says Mr. Brailsford, in his book on Mace- 
donia, “is a paralysing fear.’’ That fear has passed 
for ever since the hour when the horde that bred it was 
hemmed in under the walls of Constantinople. 

* * * 

Tue Presidential Election in the United States has 
resulted in an overwhelming triumph for Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, and for Progressive ideals, but it would be an 
error to call it a triumph for the Democratic Party. Dr. 
Wilson has secured an almost unprecedented vote of 425 
seats in the Electoral College, against 94 for Mr. Roose- 
velt, and a miserable 12 for the unlucky Mr. Taft. The 
Democratic ticket has carried forty States, the Pro- 
gressive five, and the Republican three. But the figures 
of the votes cast tell a very different tale. Dr. Wilson 
polled 6,530,209, Mr. Roosevelt 4,220,639, and Mr. Taft 
3,839,922. The Socialist vote for Mr. Debs is estimated 
at 800,000, a very large total. The President, in fact, 
has been elected by a minority vote; but one may 
question whether any substantial injustice has been 
done by the absurd system of indirect election. Dr. 
Wilson is probably the middle term between the sen- 
sationalism of the Bull Moose and the Conservatism 
of Mr. Taft. He will execute some practical points 
in the rather frothy “ policies’’ of Mr. Roosevelt. 
The main fact is that an overwhelming Progressive 
tendency has resulted in the election of a Progressive 
President, who happens to be also a fairly orthodox 
“‘ Democrat.”’ 

THE prospects for the new Administration are very 

It has secured a Democratic majority in the Senate 
and, of course, in the House of Representatives which 
it already controlled. The partition of its majority 
shows a triumph even in the Western States, which were 
supposed to be Rooseveltian, and it is an odd feature of 
the situation that the Progressives have carried only one 
of the six States in which women vote, despite the 
Colonel’s eleventh-hour conversion to woman suffrage. 
The pace of reform is likely to be accelerated by the 
fact that the Opposition will not be mainly Conservative, 
but will reflect the “ insurgent ’’ attitude which, in some 
respects, is even more advanced than that of orthodox 
Democrats. Dr. Wilson, in the hour of victory, has 
been slow to avow any definite purpose. His rather 
vague pronouncement is mainly designed to reassure the 
business community, and various financial magnates have 
expressed their contentment. His fiscal policy will be 
a downward revision of the Tariff, but it will not amount 
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to Free Trade. It is not the least interesting feature of 
this momentous election that the poll, taken simul- 
taneously in five States, has resulted in three of them— 
Michigan, Kansas, and Arizona—in a victory for woman 
suffrage. The result in Oregon is doubtful, and in 
Wisconsin unfavorable. , 

* * * 

Mr. SNowpeEn’s amendment to Clause 9 of the Home 
Rule Bill, proposing to substitute the Local Government 
Register for the Parliamentary Register in elections to 
the Irish House of Commons, was rejected on Thursday 
by 314 votes to 141. Mr. Snowden’s proposal would 
have enfranchised about 100,000 women. It was 
opposed both by the Government and the Irish Party, 
the Prime Minister arguing that it would be “ unprece- 
dented ’’’ for the Empire to endow a community with 
self-government, and at the same time to force woman 
suffrage on it, and Mr. Redmond declaring that the Irish 
ought to be allowed to settle the question for themselves. 
But he personally promised a “free vote” of the 
Nationalists on the general question of the suffrage, when 
it arose under the Franchise Bill. The Opposition was 
divided, Mr. Long opposing the amendment, on the 
ground that the Irish Parliament was practically a 
sovereign Parliament, and Mr. Balfour insisting that, as 
it was forbidden to deal with war and foreign policy, the 
“broad contention” against female suffrage did not 
apply. This was also the tone of Mr. Munro Ferguson, 
usually an opponent of the suffrage. Many votes were 
apparently influenced by an able and strong speech from 
Gladstone’s grandson, who declared the amendment to be 
“a blank denial, and a flat contradiction’’ of Home 
Rule. 

# # x 

THE most important constitutional debate was 
Wednesday’s discussion of the old problem of Irish 
representation in the Imperial Parliament, which is dealt 
with in Clause 13. There some little Liberal 
grumbling at the retention of even forty-two Irish 
members, which was somewhat appeased by the Prime 
Minister’s declaration that he looks to federalism as a 
final solution, and that the Irish scheme had been framed 
as “the first step and the first instalment towards a 
larger form of devolution.’” Mr. Redmond was more 
emphatic. He declared himself a federalist, and blamed 
the Unionist Party for delaying the federal solution. But 
he suggested that pending it, Ireland was entitled to 
some Imperial representation, for many important Irish 
affairs were reserved. He also hinted that, under the 
Home Rule system, Ireland would take care not to inter- 
fere in purely English, Scottish, and Welsh questions. 

* * * 


was 


Tuis tone and line of policy stayed any serious Liberal 
defections, and Mr. Cassel’s amendment, excluding Irish 
members from Westminster till the Irish deficit had 
ceased, was rejected by 315 votes to 213. On Thursday 
night the Government carried the financial resolution 
by a majority of 121 (303 to 181). But between seventy 
and eighty Liberal members have signed a memorandum 
protesting against Ireland’s power to vary customs 
duties on the ground that it bars a federal system, and 
that it would be unjust for Irish people to enjoy untaxed 
tea or tobacco, while our people were taxed. They ask 
the Government to allow a free vote of the House on the 
subject. 

* * * 

WE deeply regret to record that a Liberal House of 
Commons, at the instigation of a Liberal Home Secretary, 
has sanctioned the lash for the offence of procuration 
by men. Its first decision, supported by Mr. McKenna, 
enacted flogging in the case of a second conviction by a 


| 





majority of 297 to 44, in face of strong protests by 
Radicals, and a very able and critical speech by Mr. 
Rawlinson, the Tory. The friends of. flogging then 
promptly proposed to make the punishment applicable to 
a first offence. The Government lacked the courage to 
put on its Whips to stop this outrage on justice, and-the 
new amendment was carried by a majority of four 
(136 to 132), Ministers generally voting against the 
extension. The name of the Prime Minister, who is an 
opponent of flogging, does not appear in either division. 
Strong efforts are being made to reverse the second of 
these decisions by means of an amendment in the Lords. 
* * * 

Mr. Gisson Bow tes has won his action against the 
Bank of England for deducting income-tax from his 
dividends on a resolution of the House of Commons, 
before an Act of Parliament had been passed. The de- 
cision may be good in law, though it must cause great 
inconvenience and somewhat weaken the historic and 
special control of the Commons over finance. It will 
probably have the effect of compelling the Government 
to pass their Budget before April 5th 
undesirable result. 
of the Session. 


not an entirely 
Incidentally, it adds to the pressure 


% * * 


Tue Lord Chamberlain has refused to license the 
performance at the Palace Theatre of Dr. Volméller’s 
and Professor Reinhardt’s spectacle, “A Venetian 
Night.” This decision was taken on the eve of the 
representation, when the preparations had already cost 
Mr. Butt £5,000, and merely on the receipt of a report 
of a dress rehearsal, the play being a wordless one, and 
there being no libretto to read. The decision seems grossly 
unfair. Neither the personal opinion of the Lord Cham- 
berlain nor of his “ Advisory Committee” was taken. 
The reasons for the judgment are not given ; it is secret ; 
there is no appeal against it; and neither the view of 
artists nor of the general public can be sought or quoted 
against it. Both the producers are men of European 
reputation, who are thus assailed when scores of petty 
vulgarians have escaped. They may have offended; but 
who has a right to reckon against them an authority so 
arbitrary and so unequal? The Lord Chamberlain seems 
to have woke up to a late sense of the impropriety of his 
procedure, for on Thursday night he himself witnessed 
a private performance of “ A Venetian Night.’ 

* * * 

Last week two convicts, attempting to escape from 
Dartmoor, were shot down by a civil guard of the prison. 
One of them, seriously wounded in the abdomen, was 
carried on a stretcher to the infirmary. What is the 
formal and Parliamentary authority for this use of the 
rifle? Decency apart (and the traitor on the field of 
battle suffers no worse death than shooting), is it.in any 
way necessary? A convict in the livery of prison and 
with his hair cropped to the skull has scarcely a chance 
in a million of making good his flight. In the old 
French ‘‘ Bagne’’ (successor of the galleys), where the 
art of prison-breaking touched perfection, the unpre- 
meditated burst from the docks, the timber-yard, or the 
guard-room had no place in the unwritten rules of 
’ It was the desperate device of the tyro, 
it was despised, and it almost always failed. To-day it 
fails as surely, but the convict has little other hope. 
These men, it may be supposed, are mostly town-bred 
criminals, as helpless in country wilds as a toy spaniel 
would be. If they succeed in getting a run, they make 
for the nearest town, where, in the thieves’ quarter, 
they are pretty certain to be taken by the police. What 
end, therefore, is served by shooting them on sight? 


** évasions.’ 
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Yolitics and Affarrs. 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEAR EAST. 
WHEN Voltaire wished to present to Candide a mythical 
army of prodigious efficiency, he set him to witness what 
he called “ Bulgarian Exercises.” It was a stroke of 
cruel irony, which posterity has avenged. The very name 
of the Bulgarian race had vanished so completely from 
the memory of the polite world while those who bore it 
were the anonymous slaves of the Grand Turk, that the 
greatest intellect of his generation could use it half 
mocking, half unconscious, as though this people were 
nothing but the fabulous inhabitants of some Cloud- 
Cuckoo-Land. 


lake, travelling at leisure through their country, could 


Even in the early-Victorian age, King- 


write of it without a mention of their name, and pass 
through it under an apparently sincere impression that 
the Christian serfs around him were Greeks. The terrors 
of massacre introduced them to European pity. The pro- 
tection of Russia exposed them to British suspicion. 
To-day their own valor and intelligence, their power of 
manly patience, which can break, in a great crisis, into a 
passionate impetus, has revealed them to our wonder and 
our admiration. There has been in modern history no 
resurrection so wonderful and so rapid, for none of the 
new nations rose from a degradation so complete. Italy 
was cultured in her political death, Prussia was a for- 
midable State of the second rank, and even Japan was 
But in the Bul- 


garian army the very generals who lead it remember a 


a disdainful and unconquered hermit. 


boyhood in which the most vivid recollections must be of 
physical humiliations and oppressions, endured by their 
peasant fathers at the hands of their Turkish lords. 
To-day, their cannon is heard at the gates of Constanti- 
nople, and their army dreams of the purple of empire 
as it tramps towards the Eastern Rome. They have done 
It is 
hard, in the face of such a spectacle, even for those who 


in weeks what Russia scarcely achieved in months. 


loathe the barbarism of war, and see behind the glories 
of this conquest the crude facts of slaughter and wounds 
and desolation, to qualify by any minor regrets our 
sense of triumph at the victory of liberty, and the ool- 
lapse of an unworthy tyranny whose civic vices had at the 
last ruined even its military virtues. It is not the success 
of militarism which we are witnessing, but its defeat. It 
is a peasant race which had gone to school to liberty 
which has beaten a governing caste, whose only study 
was war. 

The mere physical spectacle of this war, a charge 
at the double rather than a campaign, is still so absorb- 
ing that one scarcely has leisure to realise the trans- 
formation which it has brought to the East. We know 
that Gladstone’s passionate phrase about “bag and 
baggage’ has been realised at last by the sons of the 
hapless peasants whom he would have befriended. We 
know that the Balkans belong already to the Balkan 
peoples. We know that the task for European diplomacy 
will be confined to the adjustment of such details as the 
future of Albania, the fixing of the regulation of the 
customs house at Salonica, and the future of Constantinople 


and the Straits. These are not small or easy problems. 


| 





But they are trifling in comparison with the vast issues 


4 


which can be settled only by the character of these 


peoples themselves. The moment will come, sooner or 
later, when the soldiers are back at their ploughs, and 
Macedonia has made its first acquaintance with the stress 
and stimulus of the modern world which will invade it 
behind the Balkan armies, when Bulgaria must make 
the choice which confronted Prussia when first she fully 
Will 


she be satisfied with a national future, or will she aspire 


realised the power of Moltke’s military machine. 


in the end to be the Prussia or the Savoy of a South- 
Slav Empire? Are Servia and Montenegro destined to 
remain her independent allies, or will there be a fusion 
in a permanent confederation? Is this the last of Euro- 
pean wars, or the first of a series which will end in the 
consolidation of a first-rate military Power?! 

One can conceive the repetition of the mistakes which 
have distorted the evolution of Germany. The more 
malleable metal of the Serbs lies to the east of the Bul- 
garian hammer, and a jealous Roumania watches her vic- 
In little, the Serbs and the 


Roumanians stand to Bulgaria as the South Germans and 


tories from the North. 
the French stood to Prussia. The map has been twisted 
round, but the human problem presents the same oppor- 
tunities for vanity or wisdom. The peoples of the 
Balkans may find in the history of Western Europe a 
model to imitate or a warning to guide them. We can 
only hope, while we look into a dim and exciting future, 
that they will be content to cultivate the garden which 
too much blood has already fertilised, and that their 
bond of union will be rather a fraternal league of peace 
than a disciplined preparation for further conquests. 
The mere fact that they are united and strong, though 
they should form no permanent military union, must 
powerfully influence, for example, the destinies of the 
other half of the Southern Slav race which finds itself in 
various stages of emancipation and semi-servitude within 
Austria and Hungary. Unless, in the new reign which 
must soon begin, these Serbs of Croatia, Bosnia, and 
Dalmatia are placed frankly on a footing of equal rights 
with the other races of Austro-Hungary and permitted to 
satisfy their ethnic unity, it may be as a third kingdom 
under the common crown, the new Power across the 
frontier will inevitably attract them, fire their ambitions, 
and distract their rulers with the presage of a second 
war for the liberation of the Western limb of the South 
Slav body. 

The horoscope of the beaten race is still harder to 
cast. The Turks: may, and probably will, retain 
The Greeks retained it for 
generations after the Turks had settled in Europe and 
fixed their capital at Adrianople. 
itself. But Turkey’s future, if she has a future, lies in 


Asia, as Moltke long ago predicted. 


Constantinople for a time. 
History may repeat 


Freed from the 
worst of the military burdens which the task of holding 
down her European subjects has imposed upon her, her 
destiny might be happier and easier than it has been at 
any period through a century of decay and amputation, 
if only the human factor could be eliminated. The 
reformers, baffled and chastened at their first essay, 
might start again, freed from the problem which was 


their ruin. But will a defeated nation, stricken in its 
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pride, consent to give them another chance? Already 
we read of the puzzled prisoners, who tell their Christian 
captors that disaster has overtaken them because the 
Young Turks deposed the Sultan and denied Islam. 
That fatalism, in the ranks, may have done as much to 
cause the defeat at Lule Burgas as the failure of these 
same Young Turks to organise a commissariat, and to 
restore the army which Abdul Hamid ruined. It will 
make itself felt throughout Asia when the double news 
of the loss of Macedonia and Tripoli penetrates with 
the casualty lists to the remote villages of Anatolia and 
the turbulent tribes of Arabia and Kurdistan. Nothing 
is so probable as a counter-revolution, and an effort to 
return to the sleepy old ways. But it will be an uneasy 
The Young Turks cannot be exter- 
minated, and the probability is that most of them will 
emigrate from Europe, and struggle once again to 
inoculate an Asiatic Empire with their unripe fermenta- 
tion. There will be troubles with the Arabs and the 
Kurds, while the Armenians, with no Balkan brother to 
protect them, are always at hand to bear the brunt of 
Turkish suspicions and discontents. The supposed 
efficiency of the Turkish army was a certain check upon 
the pace of the Russian advance in Persia. 


daylight slumber. 


The chances 
are now that events will so shape as to make an occasion, 
before the army can recover, for Russian encroachments 
in the Armenian provinces also. 

It is tempting to dwell on these more distant 
possibilities, because the immediate future is so peculiarly 
obscure. If the Turks had no resource but fighting, 
they would probably make peace with the enemy at their 
gate. They have nothing to gain from a fresh disaster 
at Tchataldja, and might obtain more favorable terms 
if they were to sue for peace while their last defences 
are intact, than they can claim if he actually enters the 
capital. But their hopes are set on dipiomacy, and 
they are manifestly attempting to provoke intervention 
by playing on our fears of massacre. ‘It is the strategy 
of beaten savages, and we question whether in the end 
it will avail to save anything for them from the 
wreck, If the Powers are forced to some sort of 
intervention, they certainly will not restore Turkish rule 
because the Turks are so barbarous that massacre in 
their very capital is a probable consequence of defeat. 
The intervention, if it is forced by events, will be limited, 
we hope and believe, to police measures in the 
capital, which cannot affect the 
settlement. For our 


of a 
could wish that 
Europe possessed the moral prestige necessary for an 
intervention which would stop the carnage. But the 
retort of the Bulgarian press to the first tentative 
steps is unanswerable. Europe proved itself incapable of 
disinterested and humanitarian action when it refrained 
from the intervention to impose autonomy which might 
have prevented war. 


main lines 


part, we 


If it were to intervene now, it 
would not be from any horror at the slaughter, nor from 
any pity for the vanquished. It would be from the greed 
which covets the spoil which the courage and moral 
superiority of the Balkan peoples have won. Such an 
intervention would be a cynical and foolish outrage, and 
we believe it to be as impossible as it would be shameful. 


The danger points for the League will be reached if 
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Servia trespasses imprudently upon Northern Albania, 


where Austria has certain ambitions none the less 


cherished because they are entirely illegitimate, or if 
Bulgaria were to claim (which we hope she will not) the 
permanent possession of Constantinople, as well as a 
With reasonable 
settle for itself the 
question of the partition of Macedonia and Thrace, 


triumphal Mass in Santa Sophia. 
prudence, the League can 


which alone are for it a vital concern. There 
will be no repetition of the blunder of San Stefano. 
If that were probable, the opinion of this country 
would call upon Sir Edward Grey to take action as effec- 
tive on behalf of the only tolerable solution as Disraeli 


took a generation ago o prevent it. 





THE DEMOCRATIC VICTORY AND AFTER. 

Tue Democratic victory in the United States has passed 
all expectations. Dr. Wilson has been elected President 
by the largest plurality of votes ever recorded. The 
Lower House of Congress contains an overwhelming 
majority of Democrats, and the Senate, which has 
hitherto remained the steadfast fortress of conservative 
Republicanism, will contain, as the result of last Tues- 
day’s polling in the State elections, a small but sufficient 
Democratic majority. Never before within the last half- 
century, save for the brief period 1893-1895, have the 
Democrats held the Presidency and both the Legislative 
Houses. Moreover, the victory has been derived from no 
territorial division. The South remained “ solid’’ as 
heretofore, but Dr. Wilson secured most of the great 
Eastern States, including New York and his own State, 
New Jersey, together with many of those States in the 
West and Middle West to which the Progressive Party 
seemed likely to make their most powerful appeal. What 
does this signal Democratic victory signify, and what 
results will follow? It cannot properly be imputed 
chiefly to the split in the ranks of Republicanism, though 
the impetuous policy of Mr. Roosevelt, of course, has 
been the immediate cause of the Republican collapse. 
For the split had long been apparent, and was widening 
and deepening with every year. Upon the gathering 
forces of Republican insurgency, Mr. Roosevelt literally 
forced his leadership, playing up to a programme far 
more advanced, both in its constitutional and social 
doctrines, than any which he himself had the wit or the 
audacity to conceive. The first lesson of the election, 
then, appears to be the passing of the old Republican 
Party as the instrument of American conservatism. It 
dies because, in the opinion of the vast majority of 
citizens, it has become a mere instrument of corruption, 
obstruction, and reaction. It has stood persistently for 
High Tariff, and for a tender and purposely ineffective 
“control ’’ of the great industrial Trusts, Railroads, and 
financial corporations, whose growing powers and privi- 
leges are recognised by the common people as menaces 
to those rights of life, liberty, and property for the 
security of which the American Commonwealth was 
established. The evidence of the large financial and 
personal support given by the commercial and financial 
magnates to the Republican machine has made the com- 
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pact between Republicanism and wealth glaringly 
apparent. Lastly, the enormous rise of prices of foods 
and other necessaries of life, which robs the great masses 
of all share in the fruits of the recent spell of industrial 
prosperity, has driven the lesson home to the least 
educated classes. To this growing disgust with the Re- 
publican machine, its obstructive policy, and its “ boss ”’ 
management, both Dr. Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt largely 
owe the victories they have won in many of the ancient 
fortresses of Republicanism. For nothing is more sig- 
nificant than the failure of Mr. Taft to secure a single 
great manufacturing State in the Union. The industrial 
States of New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Ohio fell to Dr. Wilson, while Mr. Roosevelt won his 
most signal successes in Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

What will the Democrats do with this great oppor- 
tunity? Are their President and Party equal to it, or 
will the Democratic machine exhibit the same symptoms 
of locomotor ataxia from which Republicanisin is perish- 
ing? For the task which Dr. Wilson and his party are 
confronted with is one of large and varied constructive 
policy, which it is not evident that the structure or tradi- 
tions of this party make them competent to execute. 
The leading Democratic organ in New York puts the issue 
very clearly :—‘“ It is no vote of confidence in the Demo- 
cratic Party. It is a mandate from the people, and woe 
be it to the leaders of this democracy if they fail in their 
obedience to this mandate. The country is seething with 
political discontent, in spite of its unparalleled material 
wealth and prosperity.” ‘A great deal will depend upon 
the hitherto unrevealed qualities and thinking of Dr. 
Wilson. For the party he leads, though working for 
electoral purposes with wonderful solidarity, is not 
actuated by a single comprehensive policy of reform. It 
suffers, not only in the South, but elsewhere, from dead 
weights of selfish interests and a conservatism very difficult 
to infuse with any sentiments of broad humanity, or 
with the zeal for large social and constitutional experi- 
ments which the times require. 

Dr. Wilson is without doubt a man of great intellec- 
tual equipment and of genuinely progressive sentiments. 
But neither his printed utterances nor his recent campaign 
speeches commit him to a constructive policy adequate to 
the needs of the situation. This may be the wise caution 
of a candidate, unwilling to say anything likely to alienate 
the Conservative wing of his party. Liberals in this 
country as elsewhere welcome his pronouncement in favor 
of a steady downward revision of the monstrous tariff 
towards the level of the actual needs for revenue. But 
even here those who compare the keen expectations 
aroused by the promises of Mr. Cleveland on entering 
the last Democratic administration, with the meagre 
fulfilment, will not be over-sanguine of capid a!l-rovnd 
reduction of import duties. Moreover, any near 
approach to what we here understand as Free Trade will 
remain impracticable in America until federal finance is 
strengthened by changes in the Constitution which 
permit the imposition of direct taxation by the Federal 
Government, so as to meet the rapidly-rising expendi- 
ture. Have Dr. Wilson and his party any effective 
proposals for controlling those trusts and other business 


combinations which exercise, even apart from the support 
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of Protective tariffs, a tyrannous power to raise prices? 
Have they any scheme for checking the enormities which 
the ‘‘ money power,’’ that close cabal of bankers and 
financiers, appears capable of perpetrating at times of 
economic difficulty? Mr. Roosevelt’s Progressive Party 
made great play with strong proposals of factory legis- 
lation, compulsory insurance, conservative and land 
reforms, along lines familiar to most strongly centralised 
Governments. But will the democracy of the party 
now in power facilitate that transfer of legislative and 
administrative power from the States to She Central 
Government which is essential to the achievement of any 
such national policy? 

In these and other issues of reform the Democratic 
Party will soon be put upon its trial. If Dr. Wilson and 
his able lieutenants, among whom it is hoped that Mr. 
Bryan may consent to act, will take their courage in both 
hands, and make American Democracy serve the full 
purposes of democracy, the future may lie with them as 
the instrument of political progress. Their ever present 
spur to this endeavor will be the activity of the 
new Progressive Party whose success in this election 
has been greater than its enemies at any rate expected. 
Having trampled under foot the politicians who “ stole ”’ 
from them the Chicago Convention, Mr. Roosevelt is not 
the man to allow his hosts to disperse. He will look 
forward with some confidence to the comparative failure 
of the Democratic Government to satisfy the ardent 
expectations of the country. He will feed those expecta- 
tions and make them constantly more difficult of satis- 
faction. Then he will prepare for a great Progressive 
victory in 1916, which shall restore him to the place 
which he cannot conceive to be properly bestowed upon 
any other. Will this quite evident fate of failure enable 
Dr. Wilson to galvanise his machine into the necessary 
energy and liberality of action ? 





3ACK TO THE LASH. 
WE do not underrate the offence against Liberalism of 
which the Government and the House of Commons have 
been guilty in reviving the use of the lash; but we are 
bound to say that for twenty years we cannot call to mind 
one Liberal Home Secretary who would have had part or 
lot init. Neither Sir William Harcourt, nor Lord Glad- 
stone, nor Mr. Churchill would, we are sure, have 
tolerated it. The Prime Minister has both spoken and 
voted against it; and we note with pleasure the absence 
of his name and of Mr. Churchill’s from the first of 
Friday’s divisions. If we had written on the matter a 
fortnight ago, we should have said, with confidence, that 
so gross an example of the spirit and temper of reaction 
would not have gained a score recruits from the party 
that still holds the names of Romilly and Mackintosh in 
honor. The glory of the achievement rests with 
Mr. McKenna, and we do not suppose that one of 
his colleagues will ever seek to deprive him of one leaf 
of the laurels that wreathe his brow. But if he bears 
a special part in the destruction of an historic Liberal 
tradition, the disgrace of Friday’s decision rests also on 
the whole House of Commons. If at this hour of 
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the day it is necessary to tell a Liberal Parliament that 
torture is not a civilised form of punishment, we have 
hardly succeeded in conveying one breath of Liberal 
feeling from the constituencies to the House of Commons. 
If, indeed, Bishops and Judges and Parliamentary 
moralists really think that vile men should be vilely 
punished, let them not stop at that elementary weapon of 
human passion, the lash. The flogging clause in the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill was commended by the 
Home Secretary in the name of the police. There is a far 
more effectual means than the lash, both of signifying the 
national horror of these people, and of effectually 
preventing a repetition of their offence. 
be conspicuously branded. 


Let them 
Their career will then 
There will still be prostitutes and 
procurers, for Christian society will continue to find a 
place for both. But not those particular procurers. The 
police and the British jury will see to that; for no pro- 
curer, wearing the brand of the British Government, can 
ever hope to run the ordeal of a public trial. As for 
the Statute Book, it will be no more disgraced by this 
mark of re-barbarisation than by the special stigma 
which Mr. McKenna has put upon it. There is no inferior 
and no superior kind of torture, such as a torture which 
cleanses and refines society, like Mr. McKenna’s kind, 
and a torture which brutalises it, like that of the Inquisi- 
tion, or the planters of Putumayo. 


be at an end. 


And as there are 
offences more horrible than those of the procurer, and 
quite as dangerous to society, we recommend the Home 
Secretary to refer back to his police for a schedule of 
crimes to which, in their opinion, this penalty may 
properly be attached. If, for example, the lash is a fit 
punishment for people guilty of debasing grown-up 
people, by what argument is it held to be unfit for those 
who ruin the minds and bodies of children, or indeed 
for any gross act of violence towards women and chil- 
dren? By at least the second of the divisions which took 
place on Friday, the House of Commons stands committed 
in logic to a general invasion of the Statute Book in 
favor of flogging for a large category of violent and 
morbid offences. This is the plight in which a Liberal 
Home Secretary has landed us, and we hope that his 
responsibility for it will induce redoubled vigilance on the 
part of the critics of the Mental Deficiency Bill. 

Need we seriously argue this question of the 
reintroduction of the lash? Just a hundred years ago 
Bishops and Judges (a Bishop of Chester was among 
them) favored the hangman’s rope for men, women, and 
even children who picked a pocket or stole five shillings- 
worth of goodsfromashop-window. They defended their 
action on the ground that they considered stealing upset a 
So it did. Since then 
punishments, especially brutal punishments, have been 
greatly softened. But society is less troubled with pick- 
pockets and shop-lifters than it was in 1810 or 1812, for 
the simple reason that the mass of the people, if not 
Now, 


we are told, it is infested with these harpies on whose 


society whose god was property. 


more virtuous than they were, are not so poor. 


backs the lash is to descend. It is pretended that this 


country is especially plagued with them. We greatly 
doubt it, and we observe that Mr. McKenna, when called 


on to show his evidence for an increase of these offences, 





failed to produce a single case of double conviction within 
three years. But does any reflecting person imagine that 
a dose of crude brutality for the parasites of the 
most of will 
that it any 


on its continuance? 


secret industries bring it to an 


end, have 


or will appreciable effect 
It would be a cheap riddance, 
too cheap for the community which, having cast 
out a great class of women from the shelter of its 
conventional habits and associations, daubs over its 
conscience with this salve of brutality. But that 
does not happen to be the way in which society is 
reformed. When rather better dis- 
tributed than in the time of George III., crimes 


against property ceased to plague it. 


wealth was 
When men 
and women grow moral enough and refined enough 
to realise a tenth part of what their creed and their 


civilisation demand of them, prostitution and procurers 


will alike vanish into the night of a horrible past. But 
that hour will never strike so long as a cruel 
sentimentalism does duty for honest thought, and 


for that effort of reformation which turns men’s eyes from 
the effect and the appearance of ill to its causes and 
remedies. 

However, this disaster has been accomplished, and 
the Government and the House of Commons may appor- 
tion the shame of it between them. They have taught 
the nation, at a moment when the increasing mildness of 
punishments has yielded its proper fruit in a smaller 
volume of crime in proportion to population than it has 
ever known before, to look to a remedy for crime in the 
most degrading, obsolete, and vindictive form of punish- 
ment. They have done this in face of a public opinion 
which, in every other fully civilised community in 
Europe, would have denied to the Minister responsible 
for such a proposition the smallest right to speak for 


Liberal, or humane, or scientific opinion. And they 
have perpetrated this folly without the shadow of 
a case—for the evil with which the Bill deals 
is decreasing, not increasing—and on the mere 
statement of the Home Secretary that the police 
advised it. That may be a good method of moral 


and argumentative approach, say, to a Russian Tsar, 
but it is the first time that, in our recollection of politics, 
It 
ought not to be necessary to ask a public man professing 


it has been addressed to the House of Commons. 


Liberal principles what power of judgment a policeman 
possesses as to the effect of flogging on a special type of 
criminal]. If Mr. McKenna had gone to the physiologists, 
they would have told him at once, and with proper con- 
tempt, that there were special and familiar reasons for 
dissociating flogging from offences of this nature. 

But observe the special impropriety, the headlong 
of 


man’s 


thoughtlessness, his action. This odious traffic 


is not a much 
the 
paratively small. 
Not at 


so 
of 


Does 


woman’s 
be 


propose 


as a trade, 
offenders 
Mr. 
all ; 


false and unthinking sentiment which applauds the 


and number male must 


McKenna 


as it happens, the 


com- 
to 
flog women ? for, 
flogging of men rejects the notion of thus debasing even 


Where, then, can be the deterrent 
effect of the measure? 


the vilest women. 
If it operates at all, it can only 
be in the direction of driving the trade more and more 
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into women’s hands. But what right has a Minister to 
resort to mere savagery when he can have recourse to 
proper precautions, generally approved by the community, 
such as the exclusion of these offenders from the country 
after a first conviction, or the simple expedient, which we 
believe, even in its present tentative form, has already 
done much good, of insisting on the registration and 
thorough inspection of employment agencies? Mr. Mc- 
Kenna’s offence does not end here. Even if it be argued 
that flogging is good for confirmed procurers (though not 
for procuresses), he must be a fanatic indeed who would 
take the risk of inflictingit on aninnocent man. Judicial 
errors are not uncommon; and there is a special risk of 
Yet the 
Home Secretary failed to throw the shelter of the official 


them occurring in these dark corners of life. 


Whips over his party and the House in the division which 
carried this punishment for a first offence. The Beck 
case, and other such cases, as well as the large proportion 
of convictions reversed on appeal since the Court of 
Criminal Appeal was instituted, show that the danger of 
the conviction of an innocent man is a very real one. Is 
not this a powerful reason for refusing to inflict a punish- 
ment which, in addition to all the other objections to it, 
is irremediable? 

Indeed, any person acquainted with the pro- 
cedure of the courts and the mind of the judges 
will anticipate little but confusion and inequality 
as the result of the introduction of this strange and 
repulsive matter into our judicial system. Most of the 
judges will be prejudiced by the shallow emotionalism of 
the House, and be inclined to take a course hostile to the 
Act, similar to that which they adopted during the 
earlier years of the working of Mr. Stead’s measure. Some 
will work against a conviction, because, if it is obtained, 
they will feel bound to order flogging. The most en- 
lightened and humane will not dream of flogging under 
any circumstances. The Act, in a word, will start with 
a serious prejudice against its working, which all its 
friends must deprecate. For these reasons, we can only 
characterise as flagitious the action of the Home Secre- 
tary, not merely in giving the House a wrong direction 
in the first division, but in failing to protect it and the 
law from the consequences of its folly in the second. We 
do not know whether it is argued that the electionsof 1906 


“c 


and 1910 carried with them a ‘‘ mandate ’’ for inflicting 
bodily punishment on anybody, but they can hardly have 
committed the Liberal Party to such a vote as this. 
For what reason, then, was the Government’s pressure 
withdrawn? For the reason that they had lost all moral 
power to guide the House by Mr. McKenna’s speech 
and vote on the first division. The mischief is done 
now; but the broad track of evil that these decisions 
open up reveals, in our view, the greatest inroad that the 
reactionary spirit has made on the Liberalism of modern 


England. 





THE IRISH PARTY AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 
WE hope that the result of the voting on Mr. Snowden’s 
amendment to the Home Rule Bill will not be to con- 
vince the friends of woman suffrage that their cause is 
being played with. But we are bound to share Lord 





Robert Cecil’s scepticism of a procedure under which the 
House of Commons yields a smooth assent to an inchoate 
Bill or an academic resolution, and yet contrives to evade 
every opportunity, as it occurs, for conceding what 
Lord Robert Cecil called an “effective grant” of 


the reform. The position, indeed, is almost farcical. 


Nominally, the House of Commons contains a large 7 


majority of suffragists. An ideal case presents itself 
for an experiment on moderate and singularly attractive 
lines. If we concede the woman’s vote for Ireland, the 
popular crux of the subject largely disappears. Ireland 
is to be presented with a Parliament which is 
denied control of the army, or the navy, or foreign 
policy, or even, for a lengthened period, of an armed 
gendarmerie. Therefore the right of representation for 
woman would seem to be quite unqualified, and the 
objection falls that they have no right to claim control 
of a State that they do not actually defend with their 
bodies. On the other hand, the country presents 
some features specially favorable to the suffrage. 
There is a large feminine element both in Irish 
industries and in [Irish agriculture. Irish women 
possess a peculiar refinement and_ subtlety of 
thought, and they stand for many distinct organisa- 
tions of Irish energies and public spirit. Why, 
then, is the vote withheld from them? Because, said 
Mr. Redmond, the matter is more suitable for settlement 
by the Irish Parliament. 

On that statement we have two remarks to make. 
The question of principle hardly arises, for the Irish 
right to settle the method of the Irish franchise was 
set aside by the Prime Minister when he prescribed 
proportional representation for the Senate. In the 
second place, what precise value are we to attach to Mr. 
Redmond’s promise of a “free vote” for his party on 
the suffrage amendment to the Franchise Bill? Is he 
willing to apply the suffrage to Ireland? Then the 
question is one of form, and his vote might as well have 
been given for it under the Irish as under the British 
Bill. Or does he oppose woman suffrage for Ireland 
on the ground that it is undesirable? If so, he 
is virtually in the position which Mr. Asquith 
occupies in regard to the British electorate. That 
is to say, he thinks woman suffrage a bad thing 
in itself, or a bad thing to apply to Ireland 
in the special circumstances of a divided Imperial 
Ministry. If that is his view of the situation, 
we are afraid that the real force of Irish Nationalism 
will inevitably be thrown into the hostile camp. 
This was the actual, though concealed, strategy, of 
the Nationalist Party on the Conciliation Bill. If it 
is repeated, the Irish representatives will not merely 
assert their right to govern their own franchise; they 
will have imposed their view on us. British Home 
Rulers may, we think, ask for a more exact neutrality 
than this. We cannot require anti-suffragist Irishmen to 
vote for the suffrage. But we have a right to call on 
Mr. Redmond, when he refers suffragists from the 
inferior chance offered by the Home Rule Bill to the 
superior opening of the Franchise Bill, to give reality to 
his offer, and to make a substantial, in place of a nominal, 
contribution to a free vote in the Imperial Parliament, 
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THE TURKISH SEDAN. 


SepaNn is the word which naturally forms itself in the 
mind as one reads the accounts of the Turkish rout in 
the great straggling battle which the newspapers have 
agreed to call by the name of Liile Burgas. It has 
decided the event of the war. It has demonstrated the 
total incapacity of the Turkish officers. It has raised 
the reputation of the Bulgarians as a military nation to 
the first place in the contemporary world. But perhaps 
its most interesting feature is the difference rather than 
the resemblance in the issue of these two historic battles. 
The French capitulated at Sedan; the Turks have lived 
Tchataldja, indeed and 
decimated, a horde of men without discipline, officers, 


to retreat on demoralised 
and organisation, but still a horde which retains its rifles, 
One can 
It is probable 


that the victorious Bulgarians were considerably inferior 


and has not formally renounced the struggle. 
suggest several reasons for the difference. 


in numbers to,the Turks, and therefore failed to surround 
them. They had the indisputable superiority in fighting 
quality, and what is hardly less important, in rapidity 
of movement. But it seems likely that they were com- 
pelled to throw their whole forces into the active line 
during this five days’ battle, and at its early stages the 
demand for all their weight to press home the main 
attack against all the four Turkish corps was so 
imperative that they were unable to spare even a division 
or two to march round the long Turkish front and take 
them in the rear. There was in this no failure of 
strategy. To have weakened the attack must have 
meant delay, and perhaps disaster. The strategy of 
General Savoff (if his was the directing brain) made, on 
the contrary, a superb and daring use of the material 
at his command. Sedan was, by comparison, a much 
smaller affair, fought by lesser masses of men over a much 
more restricted space, in a country which lent itself more 
readily than these Thracian downs to enveloping move- 
ments. The very demoralisation of the Turks—far more 
complete, so far as we can judge, than thatof the French— 
was, by an odd paradox, favorable to their retreat. 
They had ceased on their left and in their centre to be 
an army before the close of the long struggle. Abdullah 
Pasha could hardly have controlled them even to 
surrender. 

We suspect that there was also another reason why 
the Bulgarians were compelled to allow themselves a 
two-days’ rest before they followed the retreating enemy. 
We know nothing certainly of their losses, but when we 
remember that the same regiments had faced, first of all, 
the slaughter at Kirk Kilissé, and then the five days of 
killing between Liile Burgas and Visa, it is obvious that 
their ranks must have been terribly thinned, that some 
units may have required complete reorganisation before 
they could fight again, and the lives of, perhaps, ten 
thousand wounded depended on first aid from a medical 
staff which could not be spared to follow the advancing 
army at once. For the rest, we should not be surprised 
to hear that the commissariat, which is said to have done 
wonders with its primitive, slow-moving, buffalo carts, 
was not at all anxious to undertake the task of feeding 
a captured Turkish army before a railway is open in its 


rear. 





For an adequate military history of this battle we 
shall have to wait until the war is over and some officer 
of the Bulgarian staff has divulged the secrets which 
none of the journalists are allowed to penetrate. Brief 
résumés in the “ Reichspost ’’’ and the “ Tribuna’’ from 
the two favored military correspondents give a bald out- 
line of the course of the battle as it was seen from the 
victorious side. But the really vivid and human record 
is the narrative which Mr. E. Ashmead-Bartlett has sent 
to the “Daily Telegraph.’’ It does not attempt to give 
a connected history of the whole series of contempo- 
raneous engagements. Indeed, one may doubt whether 
Abdullah Pasha himself could have done that. On the 
Turkish side there was not one army, but four. The sole 
means of information which the Commander-in-Chief 
possessed were apparently his field-glasses. There were 
no field-telegraphs; there was not even a service of 
despatch riders, and each of the four Turkish corps seems 
It would be 
tedious, without a detailed map and fuller knowledge 
than can be gleaned from all the accounts, to narrate the 
The Turkish line 
stretched on the first day (Tuesday, October 29th) from 
Liile Burgas through Bunar Hissar back to Visa, ordered 


to have fought as an independent unit. 


course of the battle in close detail. 


in four corps which were (moving from left to right) IV., 
I., II. and III. Some little success was gained against 
No. I. in the centre, but No. II., under Torgut Shefket, 
actually gained ground. The Bulgarian success lay in 
smashing the left wing (IV.) and driving it back, partly 
by frontal attacks and later by a turning movement from 
Liile Burgas, which was continued on the second day 
until it became a rout. The one hope for the Turks lay 
on this second day in the movements of Mahmud Mukhtar 
Pasha—a furiously brave and dashing leader—with a 
strong cavalry force (III.) on the right. He started late 
and advanced too slowly, but there was a moment, when 
the stubborn corps II. was being driven backwards in the 
right centre, when he seemed on the point of getting 
That effort failed. 
The third day was occupied in the simultaneous retreat 
of the whole Turkish left and centre, in almost shapeless 
The Bul- 


garians were not able to pursue effectively, and when 


behind the advancing Bulgarians. 


disorder, back to Chorlu and the railway. 


once the Turks were out of artillery range they seem to 
have been allowed to retire unmolested. On Friday, only 
the third corps kept up the fight, for it seems to have 
struggled obstinately as it fell back. The Bulgarians 
attempted but failed to surround it. Later news suggests 
that it may have been reinforced by fresh troops and that 
it was still able to resist during the early days of 
this week, but was at length decisively routed in a flight 
which is said to have been complicated by mutiny. 
The swift victory of a numerically weaker attacking 
force over a great army in positions of its own choosing 
has made so powerful an impression on the imagination, 
that our inclination is probably to exaggerate the real 
military decline of the Turks. The men everywhere 
showed the usual obstinate passive courage of their race. 
The Turks never were scientific soldiers, save, perhaps, in 
the golden days of Soliman the Magnificent. 
have displayed an aggressive and adventurous courage 
since they ceased to recruit other stocks in their Janis- 


They never 
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sary corps. Albanians, Caucasians, and Slavs, have all 
of them the essentially Aryan imagination and vanity 
which delights in a gallant exploit. The Turks are too 
impersonal, too little self-conscious, to possess this ag- 
gressive, adventurous, knightly courage. They do their 
duty, and do it best behind trenches. The Third Corps, 
if we knew its story fully, has probably shown something 
of this spirit. The Second Corps advanced with great 
steadiness. The cavalry on the left made a gallant 
charge. Even in the rout, we read that the infantry, 
wearied, footsore, and starving, at all events did not 
throw away its rifles. When we read the fierce exposure 
in Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s narrative, we must recognise 
that, unless these simple military virtues had remained 
substantially intact in the rank and file, the rout must 
have been incomparably more disastrous than it was. The 
Staff had no control or knowledge of the whole scope of 
these vast operations. The commanders of corps were 
hardly in touch with their own commanders of brigades 
and divisions. The artillery ammunition failed, and no 
reserves were provided. The regimental officers were 
fully 2,000 short. The reservists, who, under Abdul 
Hamid, were not even allowed to fire a cartridge from 
their Martini rifles, attempted to learn the use of a 
Mauser magazine under the enemy’s fire. Not a single 
field hospital was with the army, nor any corps of bearers 
to succor the wounded. Worst of all, the commissariat 
had totally failed. From the outset of the war, the men 
had been starving, and during the long battle of four or 
five days, they were totally without food. Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett says—and we can believe him—that if they had 
had so much as one ship’s biscuit a day, the result might 
have been different. 

The plain truth has been told by Hilmi Pasha to an 
interviewer in Vienna. Like the Greeks in 1897, the 
Turks were convinced that the Powers would not allow 
a war. They were totally unprepared, and all the talk 
of their almost German efficiency was nothing but jour- 
nalistic bluff. The world was deceived, and probably 
their simple-minded military caste was deceived, by their 
facile successes over the Greeks in Thessaly. To one 
who made that campaign, as I did, it was obvious that 
the Turkish superiority over the Greeks was only rela- 
tive. They were facing a still worse organised enemy 
whom they outnumbered by twotoone. Their movements 





were of anelephantine slowness. They showed little enter- 
prise or dash in attack. Their shells did not explode. 
Their infantry fire was the wild effort of untrained men, 
who could not even read the figures on their rifle-sights. 
There was, indeed, no failure of the commissariat in 
that campaign, but then the army waited for its trans- 
port, and chose its own route and its own time for move- 
ment. At the time of the revolution, more than one 
of the prominent Young Turk leaders confessed to me 
that they were well aware that their army was quite 
unfit to meet the Bulgarians. That knowledge is their 
condemnation. Knowing that, they none the less set 
themselves, as if by a deliberate policy, to provoke the 
Bulgarians, and neglected to prepare, not merely the 
attack, but even the defence. It is a merciful destiny 
which has arrested their blunders and exposed their 
pretensions. 


H. N. B. 





Life and Detters. 


THE PROFESSOR AS PRESIDENT. 


Anyone who thinks that a professor and the head of a 
University must necessarily incline to “ donnishness,”’ 
could hardly be disabused more effectually than by spend- 
ing a few hours in Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s company. 
He has passed fifteen years of his life in the lecture-room 
and eight more as President of Princeton University. 
But he has not a trace of the aloofness, the limi- 
tations, and the cloistered futility that such a career and 
environment as his do occasionally induce. Donnishness, 
in any case, is rather an English than an American 
disease. The professors, and especially the Presidents, of 
the American Universities are a body of men remarkable 
for the vitality of their contact with the world. They 
are men of affairs; they are often great citizens as well 
as great educational administrators; they are a human 
and energising influence in the public as well as the 
intellectual life of their surroundings; one important 
middle Western State may almost be said to he governed 
from its University ; and, speaking generally, one feels 
in the American collegiate air an alertness and modernity 
and a consciousness of something more than a mere 
scholastic mission that may, and no doubt do, impair 
the quality of learning, but that at the same time 
strongly reinforce the quality of life. 

Dr. Wilson is an admirable example of this pro- 
fessorial type. He has always kept steadily in view the 
duty of making education serve the wider purposes of 
civic and national endeavor. He developed his professor- 
ship at Princeton into what was little less than a school 
of statesmanship. <A student of politics from boyhood, 
one can see from his books that, while thoroughly 
grounded in the theories and principles and history of 
government, what chiefly interests him is to analyse ideas 
in their relation to the realities which are supposed to 
embody them. His essay on ‘“‘ Congressional Govern- 
ment ”’ was one of the first attempts by a native publicist 
to get past the philosophy to the actual working results 
of the American scheme of government. It may almost 
be said to have done for the American what Bagehot did 
for the British Constitution. In all his writings, in- 
deed, one discerns a passion to pierce through the aspects 
of things to the fact beneath. He is the author of what 
is by far the most suggestive and judicial history of the 
American people that has yet been published; and the 
many articles he has contributed to the “ North Ameri- 
can Review,’’ on current affairs, show a spacious, free- 
working, and discriminating mind, a supple style, and 
a sure grip. It was these attributes, set off by an en- 
gaging personality, and an easy and striking way of 
putting things, that made his lectures on jurisprudence 
and politics, with their constant handling of contem- 
porary events, not only the great attraction of Princeton, 
but a fountain-head of sound political thought and prac- 
tical inspiration. 

It is no light task to be President of a great Ameri- 
can University. The mere business interests of such an 
institution are immense ; the care of its property alone is 
almost enough for one man; the organisation of its staff 
and its maintenance in efficiency and harmony tests 
whatever administrative and diplomatic qualities the 
President may possess; the arrangement of the time- 
table, the supervision of the system of instruction, the 
enforcement of discipline, the physical and social welfare 
of the undergraduates, the raising and disbursement of 
funds for new buildings and new apparatus—all these are 
duties that he cannot devolve. Princeton under Wilson, 
like Harvard under Eliot, took a new start from the 
day of its new President’s inauguration. He infused 
into it a real spirit of work; and the first five years of 
his administration were a tale of internal peace, effective 
reform, and a vast expansion of fame, usefulness, and 
material success. It was not until he tried to change the 
social structure of the University in a democratic direc- 
tion, and to insist on his right to control its educational 
policy, even to the extent of refusing large gifts of 
money for the establishment of a Graduate School of 
which he could not approve, that trouble broke out be- 
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tween himself and his trustees. Unlike Englishmen, the 
Americans are interested in education; they followed 
the resounding controversy that raged through the clubs 
and lecture-halls and common-rooms of Princeton with 
close and comprehending intelligence; and they came 
quickly to the opinion, not only that Dr. Wilson was 
fundamentally in the right, but that the stand he had 
taken and the qualities he had shown in defending it 
marked him out for a wider sphere of public service. 

The upshot of it was that in 1910 the Democratic 
‘‘ machine ’’ in New Jersey, anxious to hide its grossness 
behind a respectable figure-head, and not doubting that 
a college President in politics would be nothing more 
than a figure-head, nominated Dr. Wilson for the 
Governorship of the State. There ensued one of the 
most remarkable campaigns that even America has ever 
seen. Dr. Wilson went up and down the State, avoiding 
personalities and partisanship, appealing to reason and 
conscience, laying bare the abuses of New Jersey’s 
politics and social and industrial conditions, illuminating 
his theme with a natural eloquence that the most 
ignorant could understand and the most fastidious could 
enjoy, with a thousand happy phrases and illustrations, 
and a humor and freshness that made his whole cam- 
paign an intellectual treat and a political revelation. He 
fairly shook New Jersey awake, and New Jersey at that 
time, of all the States in the American Union, was the 
one where politics were most corrupt and most under 
the domination of ‘‘ the interests,’’ and where the theory 
of representative government was most openly belied by 
the actual facts. In the first six months of his Governor- 
ship, after a struggle with the “‘ machine’’ that was 
watched with breathless interest by the whole country, 
Mr. Wilson had induced the legislature to pass laws 
reforming the electoral system, regulating the public 
services, enforcing employers’ liability, allowing the 
cities to adopt the commission form of government—in 
a word, civilising the Statute-book of the State, and 
restoring to its people the means of self-government. 

His conduct of his Presidential campaign has been 
in harmony with his record at Trenton. It has been 
impersonal, elucidatory, kept to a high level of thought 
and practicality, perfectly simple and straightforward 
in its treatment of public issues. Mr. Wilson comes into 
national politics with an endowment of reading, culture, 
and philosophy such as no American has exceeded. He 
belongs, indeed, rather to the British type of public 
man, as it is represented by Mr. Bryce, Lord Morley, 
Mr. Balfour, and the late Henry Butcher, than to the 
American type. He will bring to his Presidential duties 
an intellectual power, a knowledge of the science of 
government, and a capacity for administration that 
ensure his success. In the White House it is what a 
man is that counts rather than what his opinions are ; 
and only time can show whether Mr. Wilson has the 
full flexibility that the office demands, or whether he 
may not prove too apt to find a point of conscience in 
every crisis. There is no rigidity in his intellectual 
equipment ; he has the gift of learning and the higher 
gift of acknowledging his mistakes; but one has some- 
times seemed to discern a certain want of elasticity in 
his moral temperament and judgments. A man of 
unbending integrity and of an ardent and exalted 
character, he may at times find it difficult to fit himself 
to the compromises of politics. That, however, is a 
speculation which the future may or may not confirm. 
What in the meantime is certain is that no man of a 
wider culture or of a sweeter nature or more charming 
personality has ever been elected to the Presidency. His 
pleasant humor, the rich, spontaneous flow of his con- 
versation, ahd the dignity that underlies his unpre- 
tentious manner will make the White House during the 
next four years a place worthy of the earlier days of the 


Republic. 





“THE SERVILE STATE.” 


Ir would be an excellent thing if every writer of a con- 
troversial book were obliged to state concisely in the 
introduction what is the truth or probability he seeks to 
establish. Reavters would be thus enabled to judge of the 
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progress, if any, they are making with each chapter they 
peruse, to detect the beginnings of irrelevancy or shifting 
of the issue, and, by a final comparison of the actual 
achievement with the initial undertaking, to appraise the 
total value of the work. No doubt some writers are 
deterred by modesty from a method which may seem to 
resemble window-dressing; others from timidity or 
shiftiness of disposition shrink from such precise com- 
mittal; others, again, do not even think they know 
exactly where the argument will lead them. Now Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc is affected by no such weaknesses. He is 
complete possessor of his stock of knowledge. He sees 
with equal certitude of vision both forest and trees, down 
to the precise shape and color of the last leaf on the 
lowest branch of yon beech. With almost preternatural 
agility he leaps from loftiest principle to minutest detail, 
and is ready to supply at shortest notice an ordnance map 
of any country that is worth knowing. It is unfortunate 
that a man of such brilliant parts should be so partial. 
“To know that we know what we know, and that we do 
not know what we do not know, that is knowledge.”’ 
Now Mr. Belloc seems devoid of the second sort of know- 
ledge. Unable even to conceive the possibility of know- 
ledge which he has not got, he is continually engaged in 
constructing out of what he imagines to be comprehen- 
sive surveys of all the facts, generalisations which are 
half or quarter truths, or even less. Now there is no 
subject so amenable to this abuse of knowledge as 
politics. The temptation constantly occurs to all poli- 
ticians to dress up shifting personal opinions into 
“ eternal principles of right and wrong.’’ Few, however, 
yield to this temptation with so much abandonment as 
Mr. Belloc. 

The book before us, with its challenging title, ‘‘ The 
Servile State ’’ (T. N. Foulis), is an excellent example of 
the quarter-truth. By substituting a little side-stream for 
the main current of events in modern economic history, 
he contrives to impose the medley of personal 
antagonisms and predilections which dominate his mind 
as principles of historical interpretation. It is worth 
while observing how he does it. The ‘‘truth’’ he pro- 
fesses to prove is this, ‘‘ That our free modern society 
in which the means of production are owned by a few 
being necessarily in unstable equilibrium, it (sic/) is 
tending to reach a condition of stable equilibrium by the 
establishment of compulsory labor legally enforceable: 
upon those who do not own the means of production for 
the advantage of those who do.’’ Now, the title, “ Servile 
State,’’ would naturally lead us to expect from Mr. 
Belloc a reinforcement of the attack upon the general 
enlargement of the functions of the State which Herbert 
Spencer styled “The New Slavery,’’ and which, in 
France especially, has been assailed alike by Liberal 
individualists like M. Yves Guyot, and by Syndicalists 
like M. Sorel, as the main source of modern tyrannv and 
corruption. We had expected a gathering of all the 
charges against Jews, financiers, Freemasons, Puritans. 
and Ministers, for which Mr. Belloc has made himself 
famous, to make a fusillade against the modern State. 
Nothing of the sort. In his account of the origin and 
economic structure of the present ‘‘ Capitalist State,”’ 
he is in pretty close accord with the accepted Socialist 
doctrine. The seizure of Church and common lands by 
a powerful oligarchy furnished the two necessary factors 
of modern industrial capitalism, viz., surplus wealth and 
a proletarian population. This capitalism, however, is 
essentially unstable, being subject to two strains of 
increasing severity. ‘‘ The first of these strains arises 
from the divergence between the moral theories on which 
the State reposes, and the social facts which those moral 
theories attempt to govern,’’ 7.¢., the ordinary operation 
of our laws assumes a general economic freedom and a 
general possession of property which do not exist. ‘ The 
second strain arises from the insecurity to which 
Capitalism condemns the great mass of societv, and the 
general character of anxiety and peril which it imposes 
upon all citizens, but in particular upon the majority, 
which consists, under Capitalism, of dispossessed free 
men.’’ From this instability there are three methods 
of escape—Collectivism, the re-establishment of a Distri- 
butive State of small owners, and a Servile State. 
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Now Mr. Belloc himself desires to see the second 
sort of state, one of peasant proprietors and co-operative 
workshops, the ownership of land and capital being 
general. But he frankly acknowledges that there is no 
present possibility of moving towards this ideal. For 
the great mass of those fallen into the proletarian trough 
have lost alike the power to save and the desire to become 
the owners of the implements they use. Collectivism, by 
which the State or Society becomes owner of all the 
instruments of production, is to Mr. Belloc even more im- 
practicable. For the State can neither get possession of 
the land and capital, nor use it properly if it gets posses- 
sion. Downright confiscation would shock the moral 
sense of the nation. The policy of “ buying out ’’ would 
either mean confiscation in dishonest disguise, or it 
would mean a perpetual loan which would leave the real 
pull of the capitalists upon surplus wealth unimpaired. 
Mr. Belloc professes to see the dreams and aspirations 
alike of Socialists and “ practical reformers’’ yielding 
to this logic of facts, and substituting for a co-operative 
commonwealth a State in which capitalists, employers, 
and landlords shall be confirmed in their existing powers 
and privileges, on condition of their administering in- 
dustry so as to guarantee certain minimum conditions of 
comfort and security to the workers. The proletariat 
he finds quite ripe for this solution. The tradition and 
the hope of property have virtually left them. The fear 
which dominates them to-day is not a fear of God or of 
the law, but of “the Sack,” for that is the power by 
which capitalism rules. Hence the whole recent pressure 
of events is towards what has been called “ Guarantism,”’ 
which, as Mr. Belloc sees it, is the ‘‘ Servile State ’’ in 
which the powers of law will be exerted by the powerful 
possessing classes to compel the laboring classes to work 
for minimum conditions of wages and security, the sur- 
plus wealth which they produce passing, as now, into 
the possession of the fortunate few. 

Now this interpretation of events is procured by 
ignoring certain relatively large facts and bloating out 
into magnificent proportions certain small and excep- 
tional ones. The main developments of the modern State 
on its economic side are not such as Mr. Belloc describes. 
The growing economic dominion of the State and Munici- 
pality, with regard to the control of the means 
of production and the regulation of conditions of 
labor, is not cancelled or greatly impaired, as 
he contends, by the fact that the saving public 
furnishes most of the required capital in the shape 
of loans. A great deal of public capital is raised 
by taxation, and the conditions of public borrowing are 
such as do not leave to the “ capitalists ’’ who lend, any 
such monopoly of surplus wealth as Mr. Belloc’s theory 
ascribes to them. The size of the small capitalist or 
saving class is constantly increasing. The rapidly grow- 
ing proportion of capital and labor directly employed by 
public bodies may be taken as a true measure of the 
rescue of the working classes from the control of private 
capitalism. The “ servility ’’ of Mr. Belloc’s State, how- 
ever, is not the bureaucratic tyranny which is sometimes 
ascribed to it by anti-Socialists. Nor is it the authorita- 
tive interference by factory laws and other industrial 
legislation. It is a quite recent vice which he finds 
creeping into our State by measures expressly designed to 
put a legal brand upon the status of the worker. Its 
keynote is compulsion on employers and on workmen. 
These measures fall into three categories :— 

“(1) Measures by which the insecurity of the prole- 
tariat shall be relieved through the action of the employ- 
ing class, or of the proletariat itself acting under 
compulsion. 

“ (2) Measures by which the employer shall be com- 
pelled to give not less than a certain minimum for any 
labor he may purchase ; and 

“(3) Measures which compel a man lacking the 
means of production to labor, though he may have made 
no contract to that effect.’’ 

Now we see what it all comes to. The policy which 
is so offensive to Mr. Belloc is that by which employers 
are called upon to pay subsistence wages and to con- 
tribute towards insurance funds of various sorts, while 
workers are compelled to contribute money and labor 





towards the cost of these benefits. We do not say he 
has no case. On the contrary, we recognise considerable 
force in some of his objections. It is logically indefen- 
sible to make the individual employer, or even the in- 
dividual trade, responsible for providing against such 
sickness, accidents, or other misfortunes of working class 
life as are not directly traceable to economic causes re- 
lating to conditions of employment. There is in strict 
justice no sufficient reason for requiring an employer’s 
contribution to the new sick insurance fund. So, too, 
we recognise the validity of Mr. Belloc’s reasoning when 
he urges that the policy of a compulsory minimum wage, 
systematically carried out, will involve a system of 
virtually “ forced labor ’’ for those who will be displaced 
from capitalistic industry by reason of the fact that their 
work is not worth the minimum wage, and that no 
private employer will consent to pay it. 

But even here no case can be made for his 
charge of servile reaction. Our Poor Laws have 
always carried out a system of forced labor in 
respect of the unemployed who have come into 
their clutches. We agree that a general enforce- 
ment of a minimum wage will bring up the issue in a 
more formidable shape. But there is no reason to apply 
the abusive term ‘“‘serf’’ or “‘slave’’ to those whom 
society will in any sane social order require to contribute 
to the maintenance and progress of society. Nobody 
who understands what society means can deny the State 
the right to insist that everyone of its beneficiaries shall 
make a return in labor proportionate to his capacity. 
Otherwise he lives the life of a parasite, reaping social 
gains but contributing nothing to the social toil. We 
are not moving towards a servile state, but towards one 
that furnishes an increasing volume of practical freedom 
to the ordinary worker. The machinery of compulsion, 
of which Mr. Belloc complains, is operative more upon 
the capitalist and employing classes than upon the 
workers, and instead of helping, as he maintains it does, 
to rivet more firmly this control over labor, it loosens 
it; instead of increasing the share of surplus wealth 
which flows into their private purses, it diverts a good 
deal to the workers and a good deal to the Common- 
wealth. Does Mr. Belloc think the torrent of resentful 
wrath which pours from every coterie of wealth in our 
land against the very measures he denounces is either 
ignorance or hypocrisy? No. These men see the larger 
tendencies which Mr. Belloc in his meticulous criticism 
ignores. 





TAME HUMBLE-BEES. 


“Some vast amount of years ago,’’ as Calverley wrote, 
the present writer was attracted, as many boys are, to 
the humble-bee. He used to bring home the nests, with 
the queen and as many bees as could be caught on the 
comb, and put them all under a flower-pot which was 
to become their hive. If the population thus obtained 
was not deemed enough, humble-bees of any species were 
caught in a bottle as they backed out of the foxglove 
bells, and they were then fondly introduced into the 
flower-pot by the hole at the top. The exit was under 
the rim at the bottom, because that was how the real 
bee-hive was arranged, and the writer remembers that 
sometimes a hive became quite busy. But he believes 
that at least on one occasion it was discovered that their 
business consisted in carrying away the stores, and even 
the grubs, to a new nest somewhere in the fields. At 
any rate, owing probably to too much interference, as 
well as carelessness of method, the transplanting of a 
nest was never a success. 

Another and a better boy had the same idea of 
domesticating the humble-bee. When he took the nest 
he was careful to catch every bee. He brought the nest 
home in a handkerchief, and the bees in a bottle, and, 
putting them all together (under a flower-pot as it 
happens), did not allow them to fly that day, but gave 
them a hole that they could discover in the morning. 
In bad weeks he fed them by putting syrup into their 
honey-pot, and generally took care of them, and made 
so great a success of the experiment that he thereafter 
kept nearly every species, studied their domestic economy 
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in detail, and contributed as much to our knowledge 
concerning them as Hiiber did concerning the honey-bee. 
In 1899, Mr. F. W. L. Sladen, who had been the boy 
in question, exhibited two nests at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Show. Visitors were greatly interested in seeing 
the bees fly through the tent and alight on their nest 
on a table, where they could be seen unstrapping their 
pollen bundles and depositing their honey. The exhibit 
won a first prize. 

There is an easier way of getting tame humble-bees 
than by capturing a nest and bringing it home. Mr. 
Sladen, who tells us of this and of many other things in 
his remarkable book on ‘The Humble-bee’’ (Mac- 
millan), prepares suitable sites, as sporting farmers do 
for vixens to whelp in, and as Selbornians put up nesting- 
boxes for the birds. Anyone knows how indus- 
triously the queens search for mouse-holes that will do 
for a nest, and how often a brief visit underground 
proves fruitless. It is quite evident that a queen humble- 
bee is not easily pleased, and that the supply of adequate 
natural sites is far behind the demand. A dry hole of 
just the right size, with an entrance that will keep out 
some of the humble-bee enemies, and with a little of such 
nesting-material as is found in the deserted nursery of a 
mouse, is soon taken by a searching lapidarius (red-tail) 
or one of the half-dozen banded bees, and, if it has a 
roof that will lift off, it becomes an observatory hive in 
which many humble-bee secrets can be learnt. 

There is a still shorter cut to the possession of a 
humble-bee’s nest in one’s own study, though this is 
more difficult. The searching queen can be caught and 
kept in a box, supplied with honey and pollen, until she 
builds there her nest, lays her eggs, and hatches them 
with the warmth of her body. That is a very attractive 
proposition, especially to the town-dweller, who cannot 
expect to get a humble-bee nesting-box tenanted, but 
can easily run out to the country, where any number of 
searching queens can be caught. It is a plan that has 
naturally a good deal] of difficulty. Mr. Sladen finds that 
a single queen thus caught and confined will not lay. It 
needs that two of the same species be put together in one 
box. The presence of each stimulates the other, and at 
last one begins to lay and slays her rival. Even then the 
surviving queen will not persist till her first daughters 
hatch. So Mr. Sladen, like the other and less scientific 
boy, catches worker bees in the garden, and these, care- 
fully introduced to the incubating queen, assist her to 
hatch her own eggs, and thus establish a colony. The 
worker of a very closely allied species will do instead of 
that of the queen’s kind, but neither of these are easy 
to find when the wild queens are still incubating their 
first batch.of brood, so the experiment was tried with the 
workers of the “early nesting humble-bee,’’ Bombus 
pratorum, as assistant nurses for B. terrestris. The 
pratorum workers took no notice of the terrestris brood, 
and, laying their own infertile eggs, raised up drones by 
that miracle of insect life which we call parthenogenesis. 
But their presence in the nest stimulated the terrestris 
queen and thus enabled her to raise her own progeny. 

The book has plates in color photography from 
which, together with the careful verbal description, the 
reader may work with some confidence towards the identi- 
fication of the seventeen rather confusing species of 
humble-bees belonging to this country. The same atten- 
tion is paid to the six species at present known of 
Psithyrus (known more happily to our fathers by the 
name of Apathus). These parasitic bees are so exactly 
like the hosts on which they prey that they were 
not discovered by naturalists until the year 1802, 
and until quite recent years so little was known of them 
that it was easy to suggest that they were not pure 
cuckoos, but in some way partners with the humble-bee 
in whose home they resided as (perhaps paying) guests. 
The suggestion is exploded by Mr. Sladen, who has often 
had the usurper under notice. Psithyrus awakes later 
than Bombus, and her search, which begins not much 
before June, is not for a nesting site, but for an estab- 
lished nest of the host species. Mr. Sladen says :— 


__ “The way in which the Psithyrus queen proceeds in order 
to ensure the success of her atrocious work has all the 
appearance of a cunning plan, cleverly conceived and carried 


—__ 





out by one who is not only a mistress of the crime of murder, 
but also knows how to commit it at the most advantageous 
time for herself and her future children, compelling the poor 
orphans she creates to become her willing slaves.” 


She finds a nest in which the first batch of workers 
have emerged, and with plenty more cocoons and larve 
progressing towards maturity. Such a nest will tolerate 
her presence, whereas a stronger one would quickly drive 
her out or kill her. She comes in as a lodger, and, 
enjoying herself out of doors, returns at night to her 
home comforts, including a sip at her host’s honey-pot. 
She does not obtrude herself on the notice of the queen, 
but appears to take careful, though surreptitious, stock 
of the progress her brood is making. But as the fatal 
hour of destiny approaches, the curiosity of Psithyrus 
becomes open. She meets the queen Bombus and treats 
her scornfully, and the latter, as though conscious of the 
inevitable end, becomes “ visibly depressed and ill at 
ease in the dominating presence of the Psithyrus.”” The 
usurper forces the mother to fight, and the usurper is 
built to win. The rings of her abdomen are far more 
compact and hard, so that a Bombus sting can find no 
joint in the armor, and the sting of the usurper is more 
formidable than that of the host. The queen is slain, a 
Bombus worker or two sometimes sacrificing themselves 
with her, and then the function of the nest is to work 
day and night to bring up the male and female, but 
always unworking, progeny of the regicide. 

The affairs of the foreign dynasty do not go quite 
smoothly. In the early days, two Psithyrt may lodge 
themselves in the same nest, as the King and the Duke 
lodged themselves on Huck Finn’s raft. But this is a 
difficulty that soon solves itself. One of them establishes 
her priority, and the other goes elsewhere. After the 
murder of the Bombus queen, it is evident that the 
usurper must keep all her wits about her to prevent a 
revolt among her enslaved subjects. For a time they 
tend the cuckoo children as lovingly as though they were 
their own sisters, but as the full strength of Bombus 
workers hatch out, the situation begins to be difficult for 
the false queen. Towards the end of the summer Bombus 
workers frequently develop virgin eggs, which they desire 
to lay. These have to be carefully watched by the 
Psithyrus. Such workers rebel even against their own 
Bombus queen, whose eggs they try to destroy. The 
Psithyrus probably assassinates these incipient rebels, as 
she destroyed their mother, but the position in a nest 
that has many workers is one of great strain for the 
bloodstained tyrant. A slight shock may upset the 
equilibrium of the Rupert’s drop, and possibly always 
does. The note of a general attack is sounded, many 
Bombus workers perish, but others take their place in the 
biting and stinging line until a vulnerable point is found 
in the pachydermous armor, and the murderer is slain. 
But the nest is full of her sons and daughters, and the 
next year has the same tale to tell. 





Att. 


THE GRAFTON GALLERY: AN APOLOGIA. 


However well-fitted to criticise the present exhibition at 
the Grafton Gallery I may consider myself, I can hardly 
suppose that my claim to do so would be accepted. This, 
then, must be taken as a speech for the defence, not a 
judicial summing up. 

The prosecution has had time to develop its ideas 
with volume and vehemence. There is something admir- 
able in the reckless courage with which a large section of 
the press has damned the Post-Impressionists. It shows 
that British Philistinism is as strong and self-confident 
and as unwilling to learn by past experience as ever it 
was, and doubtless these are among the characteristics 
which have made us so proudly and satisfactorily what 
we are, For in spite of the fact that one or two of those 
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critics whose learning and reputation give them some- 
thing of a position of leadership have been either favor- 
able, or at least respectful—Sir Claude Phillips, for 
instance, with a candor and courage worthy of his sincere 
devotion to art has withdrawn the suggestion of char- 
latanry made against Matisse—in spite of facts such as 
these which might give a less expert critic pause, the 
generality of critics have given vent to their dislike and 
contempt in unequivocal terms. One gentleman is so put 
to it to account for his own inability to understand these 
pictures that he is driven to the conclusion that it is all 
a colossal hoax on the part of the organisers of the ex- 
hibition and myself in particular. However flattering 
to my powers of persuasion such a theory is, I fear I 
must decline the honor of going one better than Captain 
K6penick. 

One feature of the attacks is of peculiar interest. 
Two years ago Cézanne’s works drew down the most 
violent denunciation. He was “a butcher who had mis- 
taken his vocation,’’ a bungler who could never finish a 
picture, an impostor, he was everything and anything 
that heated feelings and a rich vocabulary could devise. 
This year Cézanne is always excepted from abuse. He, 
at least, is a great master; but whatever advantage 
might be given by this concession is instantly taken back 
by the statement that he is not a Post-Impressionist, and 
has nothing to do with the rest. It is an old and well- 
worn device, but I doubt if it will do Matisse any more 
harm than the recent hurried canonisation of Gladstone 
has done to Mr. Lloyd George. 

In any case, as to Cézanne, we are now happily all 
agreed, and I can only rejoice at the rapidity of the con- 
version. Perhaps two years more will see Matisse and 
Picasso on the same pedestal. 

But however imposing this vigorous attack of the 
general run of critics may be as a moral spectacle, it 
shows, I think, a curious intellectual and esthetic weak- 
ness. The exhibition provokes a number of very in- 
teresting and difficult questions in esthetics, and yet no 
writer for the prosecution has taken the trouble to dis- 
cuss them or to give reasons for his dislike. Almost 
without exception, they tacitly assume that the aim of 
art is imitative representation, yet none of them has 
tried to show any reason for such a curious proposition. 
A great deal has been said about these artists searching 
for the ugly instead of consoling us with beauty. They 
forget that every new work of creative design is ugly 
until it becomes beautiful; that we usually apply the 
word beautiful to those works of art in which familiarity 
has enabled us to grasp the unity easily, and that we 
find ugly those works in which we still perceive the unity 
only by an effort. 

Many critics, too, have exaggerated the destructive 
and negative aspect of this art, affecting to find in it a 
complete repudiation of all past tradition. I certainly 
should like to hope that it will be destructive of the 
great mass of pseudo-art, but it is destructive not by 
reason of its denials but of its affirmations. By affirm- 
ing the paramount importance of design, it necessarily 
places the imitative side of art in a secondary place. And 
since it is true that the demand for mere imitation and 
likeness has, in the last five hundred years or so, gradually 
encroached upon the claims of design, this art appears 
to be revolutionary. But in its essentials it is in line 
with the older and longer and more universal tradition, 
with the art of all countries and periods that has used form 
for its expressive, not for its descriptive, qualities. So 
far from this art being lawless and anarchic, it is revolu- 
tionary only in the vehemence of its return to the strict 
laws of design. If it is not too rash to try to coin a 
single phrase to explain a very varied movement, I 
should say that it is marked by the desire for organic 
unity in a work of art, as opposed to that search for 
casual and factual unity which attempted, but unsuc- 
cessfully, to satisfy the public of the last century. 

There is much work of immature or minor artists in 
the Grafton Gallery, work which has, I think, great 
promise for the future, but I must confine myself in the 
present article to the work of two men who stand out at 
the present moment as leaders—Henri-Matisse and 
Picasso. No sharper contrast can be imagined than exists 
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between these two men, and it is, indeed, one of the hope- 
ful signs of the present movement that it allows of such 
striking diversity. It is easier to speak of Matisse, for 
he has achieved something like a definitive form, some- 
thing complete in its way, and his whole development 
has proceeded by such clear and logically related steps 
that one need not forecast any striking or bewildering 
change in his methods. _ He is indeed a singularly 
precise and methodical artist—one whose intelligence 
keeps pace with his sensibility, making clear to him at 
each point the next position to be gained. There is 
absolutely nothing fantastical or whimsical about 
Matisse, nothing, when once one has seized his method of 
expression, that is bewildering or disconcerting. All 
proceeds by singularly clear and deliberate steps towards 
a definite end. Asan illustration of his method the four 
busts of a woman are peculiarly instructive. In the 
first state he has rendered the head more or less 
naturalistically. In each successive state he has 
amplified the forms, working always towards a more com- 
plete and inevitable plastic unity; one in which the 
relations, only dimly apprehended in the first study, 
become entirely explicit. The final result is from a 
purely descriptive point of view monstrous and repellent. 
I mean that, if taken as a likeness of an actual woman, 
we should speak so of the model from which it had been 
copied, but judged as pure form it has an intensity, a 
compactness, an inevitability which gives it the same 
kind of reality as life itself. 

In his painting, no less than in his sculpture, we 
find the idea of equivalence by means of amplification. 
In order that each form may have its full significance 
in the whole, may hold its own in the equilibrium of all 
the forms, it must be as ample and as simple as possible. 
It is because he has followed out this scheme so fearlessly 
that his designs have their singular compelling power. 
This is particularly observable in the great decoration of 
the “ Dance”’ where the rhythm is at once so persuasive 
and so intense that figures that pass in front of it seem to 
become part of the rhythmic whole. , The rhythm passes 
out of the picture and imposes itself on its surroundings. 
Matisse has himself noticed this, and again and again in 
subsequent compositions, parts of the “ Dance ’’ are woven 
into the background; the pattern of actual things and 
the pattern of the painted figures fusing to form a new 
synthesis. 

Matisse is essentially a realistic painter: that is to 
say, his design is not the result of invention, but almost 
always comes out of some definite thing seen. In a 
sense he is always trying to make his works like the 
thing seen, but not like in the literal sense. What he 
does is to draw out to its last and final explicitness the 
effect of things seen upon his sensibility. In his earlier 
work he still modelled with light and shade, and how 
vigorously one may judge from the “ Pose du Nu ” (No. 
9), but he soon found that color and line expressed more 
clearly his conception. He began then to translate con- 
trasts of shade into contrasts of pure color, as in “ Le 
Madras Rouge ”’ (No. 31). Finally, he has learnt to dis- 
pense even with this, and to give to each figure its volume 
and mass without any perceptible color contrasts. Thus in 
his latest work the same identical color may be used to 
express a number of distinct planes and different objects, 
and that without confusion or loss of spacial definition, 
thanks to the increased amplitude and simplicity of the 
design. This use of pure flat masses of color without 
degradations or transitions enables him to give to color 
a purity and force which has scarcely ever been equalled 
in European art except by some of the French glass 
designers of the thirteenth century. 

Matisse’s art is singularly aloof, singularly with- 
drawn from the immediate issues and passions of life. 
Even in his “Dance’’ there is nothing Dionysiac, but 
rather a perfect equilibrium of motion. In his “ Conver- 
sation ” there is no dramatic tension. This commonplace 
event is seen with epic generalisation. It becomes placid, 
monumental, and sedate, like some early Assyrian sculp- 
ture. At first sight it is grotesque. That is because of our 
inveterate habit of translating images back into life 
instead of regarding them simply and passively. In 
looking at early art we have learned this passive attention 
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because the act of translation is difficult to us; we know 
too little of the actual life which gave rise to the image. 
It needs some familiarity with such a decoration as the 
“Conversation ’’ to do this, but when once it is done, the 
strange impressiveness of the design, the perfect right- 
ness of the relations, becomes apparent, and in the end 
one is inclined to agree with Matisse that the mood his 
art inspires is one of serenity and repose. 

It is dangerous and difficult to speak of Picasso, for 
he is changing with kaleidoscopic rapidity. There have 
been moments when his art seemed stable, when he seemed 
to have established a definite form, but instantly the 
balance has broken down and a new conception has begun 
to emerge. It is difficult then to judge of his achieve- 
ment, though it is easy to show the fertility of his work 
in its influence on other, less restless, less adventurous 
spirits. He is the most gifted, the most incredibly facile 
of modern artists. No tour de force of imitative art 
would have been difficult to such an eye and hand. But 
the very facility that might have made him the darling 
of the Academies has stood in his way in the line of 
advance he has chosen. Again and again he seems to 
have dreaded its effect on him, and to have deliberately 
countered it by adopting some more abstract and un- 
representative idea of form. 

Because the latest developments of Picasso’s art have 
in this way come to take on geometric form, some have 
supposed him to be a pure theorist, working out abstract 
intellectual problems of design. This seems to me to be 
a mistaken view; one has only to look at the quality of 
his work, to mark the nervous sensitiveness and delicacy, 
the rare distinction of his touch, to see that his sensibility 
is his most salient characteristic. And he is unlike 
Matisse in that this sensibility is not controlled by a clear 
and methodical intellect. Hence his continual experi- 
menting. He reaches out in any direction which his 
instinct dictates for the possible expression of his sensi- 
bility to actual objects. As I have said, his art is rarely 
complete; generally it seems to be in labor with a new 
idea, and almost always before the new idea has been 
completely realised, another possibility is beginning to 
dawn. It may be doubted if such is the character of the 
greatest artists, but it is typical of great originators and 
inventors. In Picasso’s early work there is more than 
a trace of sentimentality. As though conscious of this 
danger he threw aside all those means by which the 
associated ideas of a picture may interfere with the per- 
ceptions of pure form, gradually reducing his shapes to a 
geometrical abstract. But the quality, of his tempera- 
ment comes through, even in such pieces as the “‘ Tétes 
de Femmes ”’ (Nos. 64 and 66). In the still-life pieces of 
this period (Nos. 60 and 63) Picasso seems to me to come 
nearest to complete realisation. He has the power of 
building up out of the simplest objects designs of com- 
pelling unity and precision. And more than in his other 
work we feel in these the concentrated passion, the almost 
tragic intensity of his mood. For all the remoteness 
from natural form, the abstract and musical quality of 
his designs, Picasso’s temperament is less serenely remote 
than Matisse’s. It has the gloomy force and intensity 
of the Spanish genius. 

As to the latest works of all, those in which Picasso 
frankly abandons all direct reference to natural appear- 
ance, I confess that I take them to some extent on trust, 
a trust which is surely justified by his previous work. 
They certainly have the beauty of intensely organised 
wholes, but I apprehend the unity almost dispassionately 
and intellectually. I find that they move me only by 
the charm and distinction which is inalienable from 
everything that Picasso does. The idea seems to me in- 
telligible enough, namely, the construction of a fugal 
arrangement of forms out of the elements given in any 
natural object, without taking those elements in the same 
order or relation that they have in actual life. It is, of 
course, possible that we are not yet sufficiently 
accustomed to interpreting the meaning of such purely 
abstract form for us to feel to the full the effect of these 
compositions. It is also possible that they are but an 
intermediate stage on the way to a clearer and more 
explicit form. 


Roger Fry. 





Pictures of Crabel. 


IN THE SANJAK OF NOVI BAZAR. 


‘‘ Ip you can spend a couple of nights at a khan,’’ said 
they, “we will give you a glimpse of Turkey in the 
neighborhood of Priepolje or Yenipazar.”’ 

My friends in Bosnia had long planned an excursion 
from Sarajevo into the debatable and much-envied dis- 
trict that forms an irregular oblong, bounded on the 
west by Bosnia, south-eastward by Montenegro, and 
north by Servia. It has several names, for it was once 
part of the great Servian Empire of Stephen Dushan, 
that stretched from the Danube to the Adriatic and the 
/Egean Sea. Stephen, a Slavonic Napoleon of the four- 
teenth century, hoped to weld Servia, Bulgaria, and 
Byzantium into a permanent barrier against the Osmanli 
Turks. But Stephen died, and the Servian Empire was 
lost on the field of Kossovo, by which name all this and 
a larger district is sometimes called. It is really “ Old 
Servia,’’ and “ the Sanjak of Novi Bazar ’’ means simply 
“the county of Newmarket.’’ It was administered by 
the Austrians from 1878 to 1908, when they formally 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, and gave Novi Bazar 
back to Turkey—for the time being. 

From Sarajevo to Uvac, upon the border of this 
territory, there runs an excellent railway, which follows 
the course of three mountain rivers, by open vales and 
resounding gorges, through a hundred tunnels and more. 
It is a seven-hours’ journey, but a traveller who has 
command of the window may even wish it longer, so 
variable, so wild and beautiful is the country traversed. 
Between rocky dales and bare mountain headlands the 
little train creeps along the side of a roaring torrent-bed ; 
in and out, through brief tunnels and arcades, and over 
bridges, till, on turning a corner, the whole scene 
changes, and we are in green pastoral uplands, crowned 
with firs. On one side the steep mountain meadows and 
wooden huts bring Switzerland to mind ; on the other, a 
stretch of fenced and park-like woodland seems a glimpse 
from the British Isles. 

“ All that land you are looking at belongs to ‘ the 
Sisters’ in Sarajevo,’’ says a communicative fellow- 
traveller. “ Wealthy religious bodies such as they can 
afford palings. Queer, isn’t it? to find Sisters of Charity 
holding an estate just where the Turks used to hang 
Christians up in strips, less than forty years ago!” 

We stop at every station, and I gaze with unfailing 
interest at the bright-colored Eastern crowd, which looks 
so strange against the trim station buildings. There are 
veiled women from the towns, country workers in white 
smock and trousers with black sleeveless jackets, men and 
women only to be distinguished by their different head- 
gear; Servian women in full dark trousers and familiar 
European blouses ; men in all degrees of Oriental costume 
from the Turkish, turbaned and complete, to the mongrel 
outfit which ends in white cotton stockings and elastic- 
sided boots. 

Leaving the rushing defiles of the Lim and its sheer 
grey mountainous clifis behind, we come to gentler 
scenery, reminding me, as Bosnia did again and again, 
of Western England. A broad river goes smoothly be- 
tween willow-bushes and green meadows; the white- 
walled cottages have nothing Eastern about them, and the 
hills are clothed to the summit with familiar trees; 
only the dwellers in this land are strange. Uvac is a 
small military station, where successive regiments try to 
keep off the sense of exile and build a temporary home; 
a difficult task, for Austrians in general suffer from the 
nostalgia of civilisation. But there is some rough shoot- 
ing, and the officers have formed a primitive café, a 
regimental menagerie (with a tame vulture whose neck 
is painted green so that he may be recognised in flight), 
and a miniature park on the hillside. Over its portal 
stands the friendly warning: “ Mensch! argere dich nicht 
iiber Uvac!’’ 

By the café and the custom-house is the bridge lead- 
ing into the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, with an ever watchful 
Austrian guard upon this side, a Turkish one upon the 
other. The River Uvac, now flowing southward into 
the Lim, comes from the East, where it forms the boun- 
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dary between Servia and Turkey ; and visitors are usually 
led to the turn of the stream “ to look at Servia.’’ This 
mild, sunny corner, among hills that show no difference 
whether you look North, South, East, or West, is heavy 
with the possibilities of international drama to those 
who look ahead. 

It is no easy business to enter Turkey. A small 
Turkish escort crossed the bridge in the mists of early 
morning, and convoyed the Austrian party, all duly 
ticketed, labelled, and accounted for, on to Turkish soil. 
Naturally, the earth in this Kossovo vilayet did not 
differ much from that in Bosnia, but the road surface 
told us at once that we trod the land of a nation more 
famous for destructive than for constructive energy. 
The officers en civil who were with us, lamented the good 
military road built from Uvac toward Priepolje during 
the Austrian tenancy of the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, so few 
years ago. Further on we noticed the solid barracks at 
Priboje—the first town upon our way—traces of the 
earlier occupancy which still held their own against 
Turkish neglect. 

These barracks were now full of Anatolian soldiers, 
and we were allowed to see them drill in the shady 
grounds overlooking the River Lim. Dark and heavy 
featured, well fed and fairly clothed, they performed 
their exercises with dull precision under German words 
of command. This sight, interesting to our officers, soon 
palled upon us, and we strolled along, through Priboje, 
toward the hot springs of Monastir on the way to that 
larger town of annoyingly similar name, Priepolje. 

At a distance, and in the brilliance of early summer, 
the country has no unprosperous look. But, to keep fast 
the pleasant impression, you must not come too near, nor 
should you pay heed to the remonstrances of your nose 
as you pass through the villages and towns. The deep- 
eaved Turkish houses are usually white and clean, the 
high palings and lattice windows are in good order, and 
perpetual evidences of washing give satisfaction to the 
eye. Young girls and Servian women come and go un- 
veiled about the water-trough, and lovely Turkish 
children peep out at the stranger. But smells of quite 
exotic unpleasantness visit the air already heavy with 
dust and flies; sore, weary animals pass by; there are 
neglected children and pitiful dogs. Further on, a gipsy 
encampment offers hitherto unthought-of combinations 
of dirt and disease to the foreigner’s embarrassed gaze. 
Along the road are partly-cultivated fields where the 
cattle have often broken in and fed, while on every hill- 
side are those patches of stony desolation which ill- 
kept flocks of goats must leave behind. For many acres 
every green blade has been nibbled down, and only tough 
resisting bushes and grown trees remain, due soon to 
fall or wither in their turn. In this way “ Karst ’’ land 
is made. Goats eat up every scrap of lesser vegetation, 
and the loose soil, no longer bound by a network of roots, 
is washed away down the hillside, and nothing but bare 
stones are left—stones that it will take all a 
man’s years and ingenuity to cover with growing 
herbs again. 

We went up to the hot springs on Monastir hill-top, 
and stayed to look at the little white Greek church, whose 
barbaric frescoes are still spotted with blood. Thence I 
took a conveyance, which had once been a carriage, to 
Priepolje, where I meant to visit a Mohammedan family. 
It was not possible to stay with them, but I found my 
“khan ”’ at Priepolje entertaining enough. It was a 
large, shaky, brown, wooden house, with balconies every- 
where which served for all domestic purposes. The inn- 
keeper’s wife, a woman of Bosnian origin, had “a quite 
European face,” so familiar in its lines of thin resignation 
and the indeterminate coloring of middle-age, that her 
trousers and printed head-kerchief seemed like a 
masquerade. 

But these had a truly appropriate air next morning 
when there was trouble with some departing guests. A 
resounding altercation took place in the courtyard—an 
altercation that threatened every moment to resolve itself 
in knives, and the innkeeper’s wife, upon the edge of the 
tumult, kept up a steady yell of commentary, punctuat- 
ing, or perhaps closing, each sentence with a long-drawn 
“ A-a-a-a!’’ of maddening effect. Once more I hoped 





to be able to render first-aid assistance, but it was a 
woman’s quarrel and ended without blood. 

By favor of an Austrian lady, well known to the 
Turkish families in Priepolje, I was allowed to see a 
Mohammedan school for girls. Here they learn to sew, 
to broider, and to read the Koran; then their education 
isended. A Turkish priest instructs them in the Koran ; 
and they are a pretty sight, half-crouching in docile rows, 
with their veiled heads and fair, soft faces. A blue-eyed 
girl of twelve draws her veil closer with henna-tipped 
fingers, and reads clearly as if she fully understood. 
“They have good natural gifts,’’ says my friend, “ and 
they want to get in touch with the outer world; but 
what use is the Arabic lettering of the Koran for that? 
Oh, if we might teach them real/y to read and write! ”’ 

We go out again into the stony lanes between over- 
hanging houses, mosques, and burying-grounds. There 
is the usual bustle of veiled and unveiled women at the 
well, traders, water-carriers, and stately men passing on 
to the mosque with the usual Turkish air of gentleman- 
like, if hostile, dignity. In vain I remind myself that 
the Turk in his national capacity seems utterly to lack 
that spirit of pity and kindness which is, we are taught, 
the only basis of good manners. I must always keep a 
sort of shamed liking and respect for him as an in- 
dividual, for he is the embodiment of grave courtliness, 
and, when he is so far modernised that he can address 
European women socially, he becomes a most agreeable 
companion. 

We enter the courtyard of a large white house, and 
are presently seated on the divan of a delightfully cool 
and airy room, while our hostess takes her place opposite 
to us right across the floor. She is a rather witty old 
lady, in a blouse and trousers of English cotton print, 
and, by my friend’s interpretation, I soon find myself in 
the swing of friendly converse. A black-haired daughter- 
in-law comes in with lemonade and sweetmeats, and we 
presently fall a-gossiping about servants, children, cook- 
ing, and clothes, as if we were natives of two neighboring 
European lands. Our hostess’s husband keeps only one 
wife, and the son will probably do the same; it is not 
usual, for economic reasons, to have many wives in 
Bosnia or Old Servia. ‘‘ Veiled women are expensive, 
because there is so much they may not do.’’ The 
daughter-in-law shows us many pieces of exquisite em- 
broidery on soft woven stuff to fling over the stove and 
the divans, and to serve as towels on festal occasions. 
She also slips on some of her voluminous bride’s apparel 
for our beholding, and we wonder that she has not used 
her ’broidery skill upon it, for the brocade bodice is only 
trimmed with a mean little factory-made passementerie. 
Then, like true women, we are most anxious to “ see over 
the whole house,’’ which they gladly show us. Time 
fails me to describe its quaint conveniences and startling 
incongruities—the cupboard vapor-bath beside the stove, 
the vile Western china upon an ancient silver tray, and 
the kitchen, noticeable for exquisite cleanliness and a 
bad smell. Next day I returned from Priepolje, but all 
alone, for my Bosnian friends were already back in 
Sarajevo. With due ceremony the Turkish officials 
handed me across the border, and European civilisation 
once more enfolded me as I touched Bosnian ground. 
The good roads, the sensible buildings, the friendly 
promise of the railway-lines, and the grey-blue Austrian 
uniforms, that stand for such unfailing security and 
good management and kindliness! I was glad to see 
them all. 

Many a pleasant hour have I spent in strange places, 
but none more interesting than that summer evening at 
Uvac, when I was the solitary guest of some five or six 
officers there. It was a Hungarian regiment, I think, 
but German served for us all. We had tea and then 
supper upon the balcony of the primitive station inn, 
looking across the river at the hills of Ustibar; and, 
making friends quickly, we soon “ talked down the sun.” 
They were most curious about English politics—and 
Ireland—and the Suffragettes—and English country- 
house life—and women’s clubs ; while, in return, I wanted 
to hear about the future of Bosnia—and the Hungarian 
Parliament—and the Jewish problem—and social condi- 
tions in the army—and duels. So the talk glanced from 
Great Britain to Austria and back again, till, with the 
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cigarettes, we were involved in speculations upon the 
future of Europe—schemes, prophecies, and brilliant 
generalities, as vague and pleasing as the smoke about us. 
In the light of recent unforeseen events it would be 
merely unkind to remember most of the prophecies, but 
two are worth repeating :— 


“If Servia proves herself a power to reckon with, Austria’s 
policy will change. We cannot risk alienating the millions of 
Southern Slavs within the realm; and we must go on proving 
to them that they will do better with us than elsewhere.” 

** All very well, this German training of the Turkish army, 
but, I maintain, the two military systeme are much too far 
apart. The Turks will at first unlearn their own methods 
without grasping the German ones—and then, what an un- 
reliable machine! If they are called on to fight within the next 
six years, they will go to pieces; and the famous Turkish 
army will be in a disaster, a débicle, or, what you English 
call a bloomin’ crash! ” 

RosaLtinD TRAVERS. 





Open Questions, 





THE MORAL EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 


But a few years ago, the overwhelming success of the 
Balkan peoples would have been to the present writer 
an occasion of nothing but unmixed rejoicing. The 
Turkish Government was, to his thinking, a blot upon 
civilisation. It preserved itself by massacre. Its 
triumphs in Armenia and in Crete had meant the moral 
abdication of Europe. Every inch of territory 
wrested from the Turk seemed like so much land re- 
claimed from a devastating sea. Even now this feeling 
must preponderate. The Turkish conquest of Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia was not one of those mixed 
gifts with which the advent of a new race is wont to 
endow mankind. The Turk belongs to the, fortunately 
rare, minority of conquering peoples who bring no hope 
of new things with them to compensate for that which 
they destroy. His incapacity for civilised government is 
deep-rooted, and has survived the attempts of friendly 
Europeans to civilise him, and of the minority of his 
own sons to effect internal reform. We cannot but 
rejoice that the non-Turkish races of the Balkans should 
be free of their masters. We can only regret that there 
is no likelihood that the war will bring a similar liberty 
for the even worse oppression of the Armenians. 

Yet with all this, it is impossible at this moment 
to regard the sudden and sweeping success of the Balkan 
Allies with entirely unmixed feelings. In the first place, 
it is not all of us who can in a moment forget the 
revolution of 1908, the deposition of Abdul Hamid, and 
the perfectly genuine and serious attempt at reform. It 
is true that after four years’ trial the Young Turks have 
failed, but four years is a very short space of time to 
give to the reform of a system in which corruption had 
embedded itself through centuries. If the habits of an 
individual’s lifetime are not altered in a day, four years 
are but a day in the history of a people. Nor can it be 
said that the Young Turk had a fair field. Europe was 
quick to take advantage of the weakness induced by the 
revolution. Austria, Bulgaria, and, later on, and far 
more shamelessly, Italy, all had their fling at the new 
régime. What wonder if every Liberal and humanitarian 
instinct was suppressed, and all that was Chauvinistic 
and militant came to the front? The Young Turks soon 
learnt the bitter lesson that as long as the wicked man 
persists in his wickedness he will be left untouched ; it is 
when he begins to turn from his wickedness, and seeks 
that which is lawful and right, that civilised society comes 
upon him with vengeance. And what the Young Turks 
have learnt by experience, it seems likely the other peoples 
of Asia will be taught in their turn. To men of wide 
Liberal sympathies, the beginning of a new movement in 
Asia has seemed the most hopeful sign of human progress 
in our day. But it looks now as though the movement 
had come too late. Japan, indeed, reforming herself 
before the European Powers had come to their full 
strength, has established her position. Besides, she 
specialised on the militarism of the West. She took 
pains to learn from Europe the worst that Europe could 





teach her, and she learnt it well. The case of China and 
Persia, later comers on the field, is less hopeful. It is 
probable that the crushing of Turkey puts the seventh 
seal upon the doom of the Persians; and it is abundantly 
clear that the European Chancelleries do not mean to 
allow China to go of herself. As against the salvation 
of the Balkan peoples then, we must write down a check 
to the Asiatic risorgimento, which is serious and may 
be fatal. 

Nor, again, looking to Europe itself, can we con- 
template without apprehension the psychological effect 
of a sudden and sweeping military success in an offensive 
war. The Balkan peoples have proved once again that 
it is possible for a Power, or, in this instance, a group 
of Powers, to lay plans of conquest in secret, to bring 
all their preparations to the point of completion, to 
launch an ultimatum in terms which make acceptance 
impossible, and then, having taken their neighbor 
unprepared, to over-run his territory, and within a few 
weeks to sweep him from the field. We may imagine 
the use that will be made—we see the use that is already 
being made—by alarmists of this example. More and 
more we shall be told, within the state of armed peace 
it is necessary for every country to act as though the 
robber and the murderer were actually at the door, and 
as though the attack would be made in the darkest and 
most silent hour of the night. In particular, the 
example of Bulgaria is being held up to us as a proof 
of what can be done by universal military service, and 
the fate of the Turks as an awful example of national 
unreadiness. In all this there is, of course, much 
exaggeration and much sheer distortion of the facts. 
The moral of an event means for most people the manner 
in which its meaning can be most easily distorted and 
misapplied, and in that sense we shall have the moral 
of the Balkan war with us for years to come. In sober 
truth the success of the Balkan people, and in particular 
of the Bulgarian army, is the exception proving the rule 
that the mass of the people have no interest in war, and 
that citizen armies are by no means efficient in proportion 
to their numbers. It is the exception, because the 
Balkan war is an act—let us hope, the last act—in a 
blood-feud of centuries, a feud, moreover, in which nine 
parts of the right has been on the side of the Balkan 
peoples. Bulgarians, from the highest to the lowest, 
are inspired with one united sentiment of overwhelming 
resentment, and, upon the whole, just resentment, against 
their enemy. They have strung themselves to a single 
effort, and determined to carry that effort through to 
the end. The work once done, they have made up their 
minds that it shall never have to be done again. It is 
not mere drill, it is this deep surge of feeling which has 
carried them triumphantly through Thrace. Were 
there any such blood-feud between the Western 
Powers, had the Germans been Turks to us, were 
it necessary to sweep them from our country 
or from a land where they oppressed and murdered our 
countrymen, the example of Bulgaria would apply; but 
a popular army is strong only when there is deep-seated 
popular feeling, and there is deep-seated popular feeling 
only where there is genuine historic necessity for the 
vindication of right by force of arms. 

As to mere numbers, the lesson of this war, in so far 
as we can begin to disentangle it from the confusion of 
telegrams, is that they have counted even less than usual. 
Not numbers, but organisation and resolution; not the 
masses that a general can expose to the cannon, but 
definiteness of plan, clear insight into what is possible 
and what is impracticable, efficiency in commissariat, 
range and precision of artillery, have decided the cam- 
paign in Macedonia and Thrace. From the first the 
Balkan Allies have known exactly what they meant to 
do; they clearly studied the conditions under which suc- 
cess was possible. From the first it is equally evident that 
the Turks had no clear notion of the proper lines of reply. 
They neither knew where to make a stand nor where to 
fall back. Had their numbers been doubled, they would 
only have offered, unfed, ill-armed, and unprovided with 
ammunition as they were, so much more “ chair a canon.”’ 
If our generals want the millions of a citizen army to 
expose to the guns of a hypothetical invader, or, to state 
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the matter in more actual terms, to throw into the scale 
of a Continental war, they may be fairly asked to give 
some proof that they know how to handle them. If we 
are to judge by foreign criticism, it is there rather than 
in point of mere numbers that our military organisation 
is weakest. 

Nevertheless, it will be long before we have heard 
the last of the Balkan war from the advocates of universal 
service at home. So sweeping and dramatic a success 
makes for unsettlement in Europe. The war lust is 
infectious, and it is only the dramatic demonstration of 
failure that tends to hold it in check. It is to be feared, 
therefore, that whether we look at Europe or Asia, there 
are effects to come which must make grave deductions 
from our satisfaction in the liberation of one portion of 
the Turkish Empire from secular tyranny. 


L. T. Hosnovse. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE REVIVAL OF FLOGGING. 
To the Editer of THE NATION. 

Smr,—I cannot help expressing the conviction that the 
House of Commons has committed a grave and deplorable 
mistake in voting, as it did last Friday, for extending the 
range of Corporal Punishment in our criminal code. During 
the whole of last century, almost all the leading statesmen 
on both sides of politics—from Sir Robert Peel to the present 
Prime Minister—have had their names honorably associated 
with attempts to mitigate the severities of our penal law. 
In every instance these statesmen have acted, not as senti- 
mentalists, but on the conviction, arising from centuries of 
experience, that brutal punishments do not diminish crime. 
One of the results of this policy is that England is now one 
of the most orderly and law-abiding countries in the world. 
And if we take the statistics of imprisonment as a test of 
the prevalence of serious crime, we have it stated by the 
Prison Commissioners, in their recently published Blue Book, 
that the numbers committed to prison during the past year, 
in proportion to the population, are, in their own words, “ the 
lowest point within statistical record.” If we take the cases 
of, imprisonment for prostitution, the offence against which 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, now before the House 
of Commons, is more particularly aimed, we see that these 
cases have diminshed since last year from 8,642 to 7,654. 

I can quite understand Members of Parliament losing 
faith in our existing criminal law if it is shown that the 
penalties it imposes are helpless against the growth of 
crime ; but when practically all the evidence is on the other 
side, it does seem remarkable that they should be so ready 
to vote for the re-introduction into our penal code of dis- 
credited penalties which belong to a lower stage of civili- 
sation. 

On what grounds were the Members of the House of 
Commons asked to give this vote? If I rightly understand 
the speech of the Home Secretary, he is acting in this 
matter on the advice of the police, and the police, he says, 
inform him that the only thing which will deter the people 
who ply the odious and abominable trade of procuration is 
the fear of a flogging. I have every respect for the opinion 
of the police when they are in a position to give an opinion. 
But I would like to ask: What particular experience have 
they of the beneficial effects of flogging? It is the business 
of the police to secure the arrest, the trial, and the con- 
viction of offenders against the law. But they have little 
or no knowledge of the punishment which the offender 
receives after he has been convicted. On a matter such as 
this, the policeman, however highly placed, is practically 
no wiser than the man in the street. If we ask prison 
officials who have had actual experience of the effects of 
flogging, we find the utmost diversity of opinion. And if 
we look at facts, apart from opinions, we see that the whole 
tendency of the prison administration of this country is 
to abolish corporal punishment. On a question such as 
this, I would prefer the opinion of a man like M. Prins, the 





distinguished jurist and Inspector-General of Belgian prisons, 
to all the police officials in the world. In his well-known 
work, “ Science Penale et Droit Positif,’ he uses these 
words: “On degraded beings, belonging to the lowest scum 
of society, for whem flogging sometimes seems justified, it 
produces no effect whatever; and on others it produces 
nothing but evil effects.” 

I should like your readers to understand that I am not 
approaching the consideration of this question from the point 
of view of the criminal, but from the point of view of society. 
Barbarous punishments barbarise the society which inflicts 
them. If we re-introduce these barbarous punishments into 
our criminal code, we shall at the same time lower the 
whole tone and temper of our great city populations, and 
produce the very conditions out of which abominable crimes 
arise. The first and greatest sufferers from this lowered 
tone and temper of the people will be the more helpless 
classes of the community—the women and children whom 
we so earnestly desire to protect. In proportion as our 
penal code has become more humanised, in the same propor- 
tion has brutality diminished among the vast masses of 
the people; but if we reverse our traditional policy, if we 
once more accustom the people to a barbarous penal code, 
can we be surprised that the standard which the law sets 
up for them is the same low standard which they will once 
again set up for themselves ? , 

The crimes against which the Flogging Clauses in the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill are directed are of a par- 
ticularly odious character, and every effort should be made 
by society to get rid of the wretches who perpetrate them. 
But, in matters of this kind, we have to be on our guard 
that the remedies we propose are the right ones. In our 
zeal to stamp out one evil it is so easy to create another, 
and it is my firm conviction, from a wide experience of its 
operation, that the lash is not the proper method of 
diminishing crime.—Yours, &c., 

W. D. Morrison. 

St. Marylebone Rectory, 38, Devonshire Place, W. 

November 6th, 1912. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE HOME OFFICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Srr,—Will you permit me briefly to call attention in 
your pages to a couple of tendencies, visible in the domestic 
legislation and administration of the present Government, 
that seem to me impossible of reconciliation with the merest 
tincture of traditional Liberalism? Take, first of all, legis- 
lation. You yourself, sir, rightly opposed the Indeterminate 
Sentence Act, under which men are now being punished for 
crimes which, in the eye of the law, they are supposed to 
have expiated, or for crimes which, in the opinion of judges, 
magistrates, and prison officials, it is possible that in the 
future they may commit. The Mental Deficiency Bill, of 
which Mr. McKenna is so fitting a sponsor, needs no further 
comment than the crushing indictment by Mr. Josiah 
Wedgwood, printed in your last issue. Co-existent with the 
so-called “ Children’s Charter,” it is now the practice, as 
we can read from time to time in our newspapers, for parents 
to be imprisoned for refusing to consent to surgical opera- 
tions on their children, which they hold to be dangerous 
or unnecessary. The introduction of the punishment of 
flogging into the White Slave Traffic Bill is defended by a 
Liberal Minister who uses precisely the same arguments as 
were formerly relied upon for the continuance of other forms 
of torture, as well as for retaining capital punishment as a 
necessary deterrent against stealing. 

And if we turn to administration, we see evidence of a 
similar tendency. A man imprisoned because his wife 
chooses to defy the law; a suffragette released in a dying 
condition, and shortly afterwards re-arrested because she 
failed to notify her address within forty-eight hours of her 
first release ; a revival of the Blasphemy Laws, accompanied 
by vindictive sentences on offenders—these are typical 
examples of an administration calling itself Liberal. 

Can anyone wonder that this reactionary policy and 
these encroachments upon liberty are making many people 
sigh for a return of good old Tory government again ?— 
Yours, &c., 

PENGUIN. 


November 5th, 1912. 
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“A SYMPOSIUM ON MARRIAGE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—May I, as a Liberal and a Churchman, point out 
one or two difficulties in the position taken up by the 
writer of the able review under the above heading in Tus 
Nation of last week? He says that Mr. Lacey “ upholds the 
medieval view of marriage, that it is indissoluble except by 
death.”” The word “medieval” is here a question-begging 
appellative. No doubt this view of marriage is medieval, 
just as belief in the Deity of Christ, or in the Trinity, or 
the practice of saying the Lord’s Prayer is medieval, i.e., not 
in any sense of the word as meaning originating in, or con- 
fined to, the period commonly known as the Middle Ages. 
Unless we regard Christ as a medievalist, it is useless to 
ignore the view of the indissolubility of marriage as having, 
for Christians, its fons et origo in His plain teaching. Nor 
can the Church of England, since the Reformation, be 
regarded as a medievalist institution; and yet this view of 
marriage is that of her canons, never repealed to the present 
day. 

A more serious question arises, however, from the state- 
ment of your reviewer that the Scriptural argument from 
Christ’s recorded words is not to be taken seriously, and 
that to answer those who do so take it (as, ¢.g., the present 
Bishop of Oxford), is like “ arguing with a child.”’ 

The reviewer goes on to say that “both the authenticity 
and interpretation of the passages on which Mr. Lacey relies 
are doubtful.”” As a matter of fact, unless we adopt the 
hypothesis of Jansen and Drews as to the absolute non- 
historicity of Jesus, and reduce Him to a Mithra myth, few 
things are, in the judgment of the great body of scholarly 
critics of to-day, even including those as little hampered 
by conservative presuppositions as Harnack, more certain 
in regard to the original Christ than that among His most 
distinctive utterances, probably repeated on more than one 
occasion, was an absolute prohibition of divorce, in any 
sense in which re-marriage during the first partner’s life 
is involved, for all who would fulfil the conditions of 
discipleship, and this, as arising from the original 
intention and ideal of marriage in the Divine mind 
and will. What is really of more than doubtful 
authenticity is the modification in Matt. v., 32, on 
which the plea for liberty of re-marriage for “the innocent 
party” is based by many Christians who would hesitate to 
grant the wider liberty or licence usual in the United States 
of America, for instance. To quote the Hastings “ Dictionary 
of Christ and the Gospels” article on “ Divorce,’ which is 
mainly a summary of the conclusions arrived at by the 
most thorough-going and non-ecclesiastical of German 
Biblical critics of to-day: “ A careful comparison of Matt. v., 
22, with Mark x. and Luke xvi. irresistibly suggests the 
conclusion that the exception in Matthew is due, not to Christ 
Himself, but to the Evangelist, or to the atmosphere of 
thought which he represents, modifying Christ’s words.” 
So that the result of unprejudiced and expert criticism is 
to strip Christ’s decision of a limiting clause, and to leave 
the uncompromising character of His condemnation of 
divorce for all who would be His disciples more severe and 
striking in its plain and simple rigor than when qualified 
by the Matthean gloss. The prohibition is, no doubt, for 
all who acknowledge Him as Master—i.e., for members of 
His churches. 

In regard to the larger issues involved, the reviewer 
appears to see no alternative between “ sacerdotalism ”’ or 
“clericalism,” meaning by these words a sort of ecclesi- 
astical bureaucracy, on the one hand, and the evaporation 
of all idea of a Church, till nothing is left of a spiritual 
side or aspect of the nation’s life, on the other. But the 
character of the visible Church as a society distinct from 
the State is not inconsistent with the widest share of her 
lay members, the Christian non-official community, in her 
life, influence, and propagation. 

“ Sacerdotalism,”’ in the sense of clerical autocracy, 
whether Papal or Protestant, is certainly an evil, but it is 
probably less so than the Erastianism, which, by confusing 
the ratepayer with the communicant, ends by depriving the 
Church of any teaching function whatever except that of 
reflecting the religious or irreligious ideas of all citizens, 
including, in the modern State, Ultramontanes at one end 
of the pole and Agnostics at the other. 














The great Dr. Arnold was possessed by the same ideal 
as your reviewer ; but, after all, that was in early-Victorian 
times and before the admission of non-Christians to the 
Legislature had provided a reductio ad absurdum of the 
theory, full of a noble idealism, as it was in Arnold’s 
presentation of it. Still, it was not then, and is less so now, 
practical politics, nor can it survive the facing of facts.— 
Yours, &c., 

C. E. Ossorne. 

The Rectory, Wallsend-on-Tyne. 

November 6th, 1912. 


THE FUTURE OF SERVIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Simn,—The writer of your article on “ The New Power in 
Europe ”’ sees, on the main lines of an equitable settlement 
of the partition of Macedonia, comparatively few difficulties. 

There is, however, one great difficulty which he has 
ignored, but which, sooner or later, Europe will have to face, 
and which must be temporarily overcome at the end of the 
present war. 

The modern State needs access to the sea. Without it 
she is at the mercy of her neighbors, both in regard to the 
export of her products, particularly if they are agricultural 
exports, and her imports of munitions of war. What this 
means Servia knows only too well, having been held up in 
both respects by Austria, and, of course, recently in regard 
to her military supplies by Turkey. 

It would, therefore, be quite impossible for a victorious 
Servia to accept any settlement which does not give her 
access either to the Adriatic or to the Agean. 

Your writer suggests that Salonika should be inter- 
nationalised. Obviously either this, or it must be Greek. 
The sea-coast to the West of it will obviously become Greek, 
and to the East to the end of the Mount Athos peninsula. 
Beyond this, I imagine the country will be treated as 
Bulgarian. It is, at any rate, not Servian. Access to the 
ZEgean is, therefore, out of the question. 

Servia must, then, be allowed a port on the Adriatic. 
Her natural outlet is through South-east Bosnia and Herze- 
govina to the Dalmatian coast. From Fiume to Cattaro is 
Slav country. The Montenegrins and Bosniaks are, roughly 
speaking, Serbs. But all along the coast, Austria is in 
possession, 

King Nicholas was only able to get to the blue water 
that he fought and sang for by deflecting the natural 
boundary of his country into Albanian territory to the 
South of Podgoritza and Antivari. Now he seems anxious 
to stake out further claims outside Slav country round 
Scutari. 

If Servia is to reach the Adriatic, she must go yet 
further South, taking as her port San Giovanni di Medua 
or Durazzo. But to use these, she requires to hold the country 
behind them, which is Central Albania. 

In present circumstances, therefore, it would seem that 
your writer’s suggestion of a separate Albanian kingdom 
is impossible to reconcile with legitimate Servian aspira- 
tions. At the same time, it seems improbable that Servian 
rule in the Albanian Highlands is likely to be free from 
difficulty. 

The Macedonian question will perhaps be simplified by 
the ejection of the Turk; but it cannot be settled so long 
as the Southern Slavs are half inside and half outside the 
Austrian Empire, and the independent kingdom of Servia 
remains cut off from her natural access to the sea.— 
Yours, &c., 

R. C. PHILimore. 

Battler’s Green, Watford, Herts. 

November 3rd, 1912. 


THE GREEK CLAIM TO EPIRUS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—With reference to the article which appeared in 
your valuable journal of last week’s issue, concerning the 
language spoken nowadays in Epirus, you will kindly allow 
me to point out that in Janina, Preveza, Paramythia, 
Philiates, Konitza, Zagori, and almost all over Epirus 
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(known here as Southern Albania), with the exception of a 
few villages here and there, the only language known is of 
the most pure type of modern Greek, and that the best 
Greek popular and famous folk-songs owe their origin to 
the Epirotes, and have spread all over Greece from the 
rocky land of Epirus. The Albanians themselves who come 
south to Epirus are obliged to learn to speak Greek, in 
order to make themselves understood; and in Janina the 
Turkish children, on their way to the Turkish schools, talk 
to each other in Greek and Greek only. I personally know 
Turkish officers and officials from Janina who are corre- 
sponding in Greek with their relatives——Yours, &c., 
P. Corsts (An Epirote from Zagori). 
46, Addison Gardens, W. 
November 5th, 1912. 


THE VICTORIES OF THE ALLIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Turkey is melting like the snow at the advent of 
the springtime sun before the victorious onslaught of the 
allied forces. As the crystal white snow turns into mud 
under the warm rays of the sun, so the crystal of Turkey— 
its army—dissolves and runs away, like an army which is 
seized by a panic, at the very approach of the allied forces. 
And the great war of liberation progresses rapidly to its 
final consummation. It would be futile on the part of the 
Balkan people to conceal the fact that the successes of 
their armies, which bring with each passing day newer and 
more brilliant victories, are beyond their expectation. Not 
that they have no faith in their powers. The faith, founded 
upon the good knowledge of the situation, was unflinching, 
and it was owing to that confidence that they firmly defended 
the war of liberation. But they appreciated the merits of 
the opponent equally as well; they expected that he would 
reveal a resistance, if not equal to his arrogance, at least 
one which is worthy of a State that for centuries has 
ruled over the Balkans, and had been feared by the whole 
of Europe. It would seem that the Balkan States had 
shown unmerited respect to their antagonists. 

But if we, the Balkan people, were expecting with full 
confidence the victories, and were surprised at the rapidity 
with which they were realised, the foreigners must be over- 
whelmed. They entertained a much higher opinion of 
Turkey and of the Turkish Army than ourselves, who are 
well acquainted with our enemy. And now, disillusioned in 
their expectations, these same foreigners are changing their 
tactics and views of the situation by endeavoring to explain 
the causes of the numerous Turkish defeats. They recognise 
that a new factor in the Balkans has arisen—the Balkan 
Union—which will solve the Balkan problem without outside 
interference. This acknowledgment is very important for 
us. So far as the causes of our successes and the Turkish 
defeats are concerned, they are not to be found where they 
are being sought by foreigners. 

It is true that successes on the battlefield depend in a 
large degree upon the preparedness of the officers and 
soldiers. In this respect, undoubtedly, the allied armies 
stand higher than the Turkish. But the key to the victories, 
as has been distinctly proved in the present war thus 
far, is inherent in the spirit of the armies. During the 
period of mobilisation, while the reserves of the allied 
countries went to their ranks with songs and flowers, in 
Turkey they were drawn to their places forcibly, frequently 
even through the police, bound up in iron fetters. The 
Turkish authorities did not hesitate to resort even to the 
censcription of all Christian subjects of thirty to forty-five 
years of age, who had never served in the army before, and were 
sent to the front; much less did they liberate the Christian 
soldiers in the army, so that the latter might not be com- 
pelled to fight against their own fellow-countrymen and 
co-religionists. It is not hard to understand that an army 
so organised is not capable of going to war. All these self- 
evident Turkish drawbacks, however, were not understood 
by foreigners; they always expected victories on the part 
of the “brave’’ Ottoman Army. We are not referring 
to the dissensions among the Turkish officers, on partisan 
grounds; nor do we mention the want of discipline in the 


Turkish army. Thus we see in all the battle-fields the 





encounter of the two armies—the allied forces going 
onward with songs, in order to fight for the cause of the 
liberation of their kinsmen, and the Turkish forces led 
reluctantly to the war, without understanding why they 
must fight. The results are such as might have been 
expected; every persistent blow caused a regular panic 
within the ranks of the Turkish forces, and they invariably 
fled away in disorder. And this danger has reached such a 
point already that the Turks themselves must shoot down 
the fleeing soldiers, and arrest officers and princes, 
because the latter, swept away by the common current, had 
run away. It is clear, therefore, that the secret of the 
Allies’ victories lies in the great spiritual impetus of the 
soldiers, and that the Turkish defeats are due to the 
spiritual decadence of the Turkish Army. 

The spirit of the army is neither an accidental 
phenomenon nor one that could be infused artificially. It 
is the natural sequence of the condition of the nation 
itself from which this army is collected. The'nations of the 
Balkan States enjoy freedom, order, human rights, and 
progress. The whole world admits that the former un- 
fortunate Turkish provinces, from which the Balkan States 
were created, have achieved unexampled progress in every 
direction ; they are being regenerated into a new life. This 
explains the spirit of their armies. In Turkey the nation 
is exposed to violence. disorder, plunder, and slaughter. 
Such a nation will not only 12fuse to fight for a State 
which is based on evil, but will even welcome a change that 
will ensure its freedom and prosperity. This is perfectly 
clear, and the conclusion which forces itself upon our 
minds is that nothing will save Turkey from destruction; 
being itself incompetent to withstand the onslaught of the 
allied armies, it is doomed to death.—Yours, &c., 


S. J. SHoomxKorr. 
Sofia, October 30th, 1912. 


“WANTED, A PURE BREAD BILL.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I was tempted last week to write pointing out 
some of the misconceptions which unqualified acceptance of 
your original article on the production of flour would give 
rise to, but refrained. The statements, or rather mis- 
statements, to which Lord Camoys has this week attached 
his name, are, however, too glaring to be passed over. 

When he states, or implies, that the public are defrauded, 
by an unscrupulous trade, of “upon a modest estimate” 
£20,000,000 per annum, he cannot surely have been aware 
that, upon a generous estimate, the value of the bread sold 
in this country annually is about £70,000,000, or if he was 
aware of this, he can have had no knowledge of the way 
bread was produced, when implying that it was adulterated 
by water to the extent of approximately 30 per cent.; the 
suggestion is, indeed, fantastic. The varying quantity of 
water present in bread is not dependent to any appreciable 
extent upon a surplus quantity of water added to the dough, 
but upon variations in the physical properties of gluten, any 
excess of water being driven off in the subsequent process 
of baking. The ratio between flour and bread thus varies 
very slightly, according to the varying physical properties of 
the flour used, but not appreciably on account of water 
subsequently added. 

The further charge that thousands of our workers have 
their health ruined by “ drugged ”’ flour is equally far from 
the truth, and I challenge the production of a single 
authenticated instance of the health of anyone having been 
impaired by eating bread that has been proved to have been 
adulterated. The facts of this matter are most clearly 
stated in the various reports issued on the subject of flour, 
after years of research, by the Local Government Board, 
and the conclusions arrived at are there stated, in terms 
which are moderate, and are such as no fair-minded man 
could object to. To these reports I would therefore refer any 
of your readers who are interested in the subject. A study 
of them, especially that dealing with the comparative value 
for food of commercial flour and so-called whole meal flour, 
would go far to remove many of the far-reaching misconcep- 
tions on this subject.—Yours, &c., 


Antuur E. Impey. 
Sandrock, Felixstowe, October 29th, 1912. 
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EDUCATIONAL CLASSICS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—lI beg to call your attention to an error of fact 
which has crept into the notice of the above series published 
in your issue of the 26th ult. The editing of “ Vives and 
the Renascence Education of Women ”’ is there attributed to 
me ; it should be assigned to my friend, Prof. Foster Watson. 
—Yours, &c., 

J. W. Apamson (General Editor of the Series). 

University of London, King’s College, 

Strand, W.C., November 2nd, 1912. 


[We regret that we have received too late for 
publication some important communications, including 
a letter from Mr. Leslie Scott, M.P., on the Mental 
Deficiency Bill, and a reply by Mr. Hemmerde, M.P., to 
the criticisms of Mr. Styring and others that appeared in 
our last issue. We shall print these next week.—Ep., 
NATION. ] 





Poetry. 





MOONSET AND SUNRISE. 


THE forts of midnight fall at last; 
The ancient, baleful powers 
Yield up, with countenances aghast, 
Their dragon-guarded towers. 
Henceforth, their might as dust being trod, 
’Tis easier to believe in God. 


Where were the great ones of the earth, 
Kaiser and Czar and King? 

Small thanks to them, for this glad birth 
Whereat the daystars sing! 

The little lands, with hearts of flame, 


Have put the mighty thrones to shame. 


To-morrow, who shall dare deny 
The heroes their reward, 

And snatch from under Victory’s eye 
The harvest of the sword? 

Not we ourselves, a second time, 


Could dye our hands with such a crime. 


Idle the dream, that e’er the Turk 
Can change into a Man! 

Have we not seen his handiwork 
Since first his reign began,— 

Since first he fed his lust and rage 


On ravished youth and slaughtered age? 


If, of his power, no lingering trace 
Remained to insult the sky, 

Were not this earth a better place 
Wherein to live and die? 

If he could vanish from the Day, 

What but a stain were cleansed away ? 


Three lustrums have in turmoil sped 
Since Greece, unfriended, hurled 

Her javelin at the python’s head, 
Before a languid world, 

While the great Kings, in far-off tones, 

Mumbled upon their frozen thrones. 





She dared too much, or dared too soon, 
And broke in disarray, 

Where, underneath his crescent moon, 
The coiled Corruption lay. 

Heartened anew, the scaly thing 

Returned unto his ravening. 


But now his empire, more and more 
In narrowing confines penned, 
An old and putrefying sore, 
Hath festered to its end ; 
Nor far the hour, when he at last 
Shall, like a foul disease, have passed. 


Pity for others had he none; 
In storms of blood and fire 
He slew the daughter with the son, 
The mother with the sire ; 
And oft, where Earth had felt his tread, 
The quick were envious of the dead. 


But since his fierceness and his strength, 
His faded pomps august, 

His courage and his guile, at length 
Sink into night and dust, 

For him, too, let Compassion plead, 


Ev’n as for all of Adam’s seed. 


O lands by his dominion curst 
Throughout five hundred years,— 
That never could appease his thirst 
With all your blood and tears, 
In this new day that breaks divine 
He shall drink deep another wine. 


The cup of lowliness shall slake 

Lips that nought else might cool, 
When hurricanes of terror shake 

The towers of Istamboul, 
And blasts blown on that Golden Horn 
Arouse the City of Dreadful Morn. 


For now the hour of dreams is past ; 
The gibbering ghosts depart ; 

And Man is unashamed at last 
To have a human heart. 

And lo, the doors of dawn ajar, 


And in the East again a Star! 


Loveless and cold was Europe’s sin, 
Loveless the path she chose, 

And self-upbraidings deep within 
She strangled as they rose ; 

But that dark trespass of our own 

Forbids that we should cast a stone. 


Enough, if hands that heretofore 
Labored to bar His road, 

Delay henceforward nevermore 
The charioteers of God, 

Who halt and slumber, but anon, 


With burning wheels, drive thundering on. 


WILLIAM Watson, 
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The orld of Ssoks. 


THe ‘“Natron’’ Orrict, THurspay NIGHT. 





Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“ The Girlhood of Queen Victoria: A Selection from Her Majesty’s 
Diaries.’’ Edited by Lord Esher. (Murray. 2 vols. 36s. net.) 

** Napoleon’s Last Campaign in Germany.” By F. Loraine Petre. 
(Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“Lord Chatham and the Whig Opposition.” By A. D. Winstanley. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Through Shén-Kan: The Account of the Clark Expedition in 


North China.” By R. S. Clark and A. de C. Sowerby. 
(Unwin. 26s. net.) 
‘Portraits and Sketches.’”” By Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann. 6s. net.) 
“ Virgil.”’” By T. R. Glover. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“The Childhood of Animals.’ By P. Chalmers Mitchell. 


(Heinemann. i0s. net.) 


‘Wealth and Welfare.” By A.C. Pigou. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 


“The English Character.”” By Spencer Leigh Hughes, M.P. 
(Foulis. 5s. net.) 

“Scenes and Memories.” By Walburga, Lady Paget. (Smith, 
Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘ Papua or British New Guinea.” By J. H. P. Murray. (Unwin. 
15s net.) 

‘“The Servile State.” By Hilaire Belloc. (Foulis. 1s. net.) 

“Poems, New and Old.’”” By Henry Newbolt. (Murray. 5s. net.) 


‘‘Immanence.” By Evelyn Underhill. (Dent. 4s 6d. net.) 

““The Poem-Book of the Gael.’? By Eleanor Hull. (Dent. 6s. net.) 
‘*Hocken and Hunken: A Tale of Troy.”” By ‘‘Q.”’ (Blackwood. 6s.) 
“ Seven Scots Stories’? By Jane H. Findlater. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
‘““Correspondance Générale de Chateaubriand’’ Publiée avec 


introduction et notes par L. Thomas. Tome II. (Paris: 
Champion. 10fr.) 

“Le Maitre des Foules.”” Roman. Par Louis Delzons. (Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 3fr. 50.) 


“Karl August von Weimar.” Von W. Bode. (Berlin: Mittler. M.5.) 
© * * 

Fresu and interesting side-lights on literary history are 
often to be found in the printed annals of publishing 
houses, and these have been supplemented last week by the 
issue of Mr. G. H. Putnam’s “ George Palmer Putnam, A 
Memoir; Together with an Account of the Earlier Years of 
the Publishing House Founded by Him.”’ We have already 
histories, or biographies that amount to histories, of the 
firms of Murray, Macmillan, Blackwood, Harper, and 
others, and it is a pity that we are still without those of 
Longman, and Smith, Elder. It is true that there is a 
memoir of George Smith in the first volume of the supple- 
ment to the “Dictionary of National Biography,’’ but the 
records of the firm must contain further material about 
Thackeray, Ruskin, Darwin, the Brownings, Matthew 
Arnold, Trollope, and James Payn, and this might be 
worked into a full biography or history. The house of 
Longman furnishes another attractive theme. The firm has 
existed since the first quarter of the eighteenth century, and 
its list of authors ranges from Dr. Johnson to William James 
and Father Tyrrell, including Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, Scott, Moore, Macaulay, Newman, Froude, and 
John Stuart Mill. 

“ * * 


Mr. G. H. Purnam’s memoir of his father is, like the 
biographies of many other publishers, a story of how 
character and enterprise can succeed, in spite of heavy 
handicaps. At the age of eleven, young Putnam was 
apprenticed to a dealer in carpets, and six years later he 
had compiled a “ Chronological Introduction and Index to 
Universal History,’’ which was the first work to give in 
parallel columns a tabular view of the most noteworthy 
historical events, and which, in a revised form, is still 
in circulation. A few years later, while still an errand 
boy, he founded a journal called “The Booksellers’ 
Advertiser,” in which he reviewed—‘ with becoming 
gravity and decorous brevity,’’ he tells us—the first volume 
of Bancroft’s ‘‘ United States,’ Cooper’s “Letters to my 
Countrymen,”’ Abbott’s “Young Christian,’’ and other 
works. This periodical was the first attempt in America 
to start a booksellers’ journal giving a statistical record of 
American publications. But, as was the case with some of 
Putnam’s other ventures, it was in advance of its day, and 
was soon abandoned. 


* * * 


Suortty after he started publishing on his own account, 
Putnam came to Jive in London, so as to develop the English 





sdf Raseemereemn 


side of the business, and his house in Mornington Road 
became a meeting-place for “an interesting group of 
Continental exiles, and visitors who may not have been 
precisely exiles but who had associated themselves with the 
Leicester Square colony.”’ Among them were Mazzini, 
Karl Blind, and “a quiet, ill-featured, sallow-cheeked young 
man who was known a few years later as Napoleon the 
Third.’”?” Putnam was soon impressed by the prejudice 
against America, and the ignorance of American affairs 
prevalent in this country, and to remedy this he compiled 
a volume called “American Facts.’’ That there was a 
great deal of hostility to be overcome is evident from the 
way in which the announcement of the book was received. 
One writer, in a preliminary announcement, remarked 
pleasantly: ‘““We have had quite enough both of their facts 
and of their fictions. Bankruptcy and vulgarity are the only 
facts left in their swindling land of liberty.’’ 


* * * 


OppLy enough, it was in London that Putnam received 
his first manuscript from Edgar Allan Poe. This was “ The 
Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, of Nantucket,’’ which Poe 
brought into Putnam’s office, declaring that it had been sent 
to him by the relative of a Nantucket seaman who had been 
lost on a whaling trip in the Arctic seas. Putnam believec 
the work to be a genuine contribution to geographical 
science, and whole columns of these new “ discoveries,” 
including the hieroglyphics on the rocks, were copied by 
many English papers as sober historical truth. On a later 
occasion, Poe eame to Putnam with the news that he had 
made a discovery compared with which Newton’s discovery 
of the theory of gravitation was a mere incident: ‘“ Here,” 
he said, “is a revelation that will make fame for myself 
and fortune for my publisher. The world has been waiting 
for it. I judge that you ought to make your first 
edition not less than one million copies. You would not 
wish to have a reading public on both sides of the Atlantic 
in a state of irritation because copies could not be secured.” 
The epoch-making work was “Eureka,” for which Poe 
received an advance of fourteen dollars. Putnam printed 
a first edition of 750 copies, and at least a third of these 
were still on hand a year after publication. 


* * x 


THERE is a good deal in the book about Washington 
Irving. When, in 1848, the demand for Irving’s works had 
fallen off to such a degree that their author had decided 
to try his luck as a lawyer, Putnam saved the situation by 
issuing a collected edition, which renewed Irving’s vogue, 
and enabled him to enter upon a fresh spell of literary 
activity. A close friendship sprang up between the two 
men, and, in an article contributed to the “ Atlantic 
Monthly” for November, 1860, Putnam gives the following 
account of the genesis of one of Irving’s most popular 
works : 

*“*T believe his most rapidly written work was the one often 
pronounced his most spirited one, and a model as a biography, 
‘The Life of Goldsmith.’ Sitting at my desk one day, he was 
looking at Forster’s clever work, which I proposed to reprint. 
He remarked that it was a favorite theme of his, and he had 
half a mind to pursue it, and extend into a volume a sketch 
he had once made for an edition of Goldsmith’s works. I ex- 
pressed a hope that he would do so, and within sixty days the 
first sheets of Irving’s ‘ Goldsmith ’ were in the printer’s hands.” 


* * * 


Putnam is entitled to honor in the world of books for 
his missionary work on behalf of international copyright. 
During his lifetime it was the habit of both English and 
American publishers to reprint works issued by one another 
without troubling themselves to secure permission from the 
original producer. A few, indeed, paid royalties to the 
authors whom they published in this way; but these had 
to compete with other editions, generally badly printed and 
often incomplete, rushed into print by their less scrupulous 
rivals. Putnam recognised the evils of this system, and, in 
the face of much opposition, helped to create a sound public 
opinion on the matter. He took an active part in every 
movement for international copyright, and though he did 
not live to see it established, his son, the author of this 
memoir, took up the cause, and authors are now able to 
obtain remuneration for the sale of their books on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 
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KHediews. 


RODIN. 
‘Art.” By Avuausre Ropin. From the French of PAUL 
v GSELL, by Mrs. ROMILLY FRDDEN. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
16s. net.) 


In the year 1906 it was proposed to furnish the world with 
an authentic portrait-bust of me before I had left the prime 
of life too far behind. The question then arose: could 
Rodin be induced to undertake the work? On no other 
condition would I sit, because it was clear to me that Rodin 
was not only the greatest sculptor then living, but the 
greatest sculptor of his epoch: one of those extraordinary 
persons who, like Michael Angelo, or Phidias, or Praxiteles, 
dominate whole ages as fashionable favorites dominate a 
single London season. I saw, therefore, that any man who, 
being a contemporary of Rodin, deliberately allowed his 
bust to be made by anyone else, must go down to posterity 
(if he went down at all) as a stupendous nincompoop. 

Also, I wanted a portrait of myself by an artist capable 
of seeing me. Many clever portraits of my reputation were 
in existence ; but I have never been taken in by my reputation, 
having manufactured it myself. A reputation is a mask 
which a man has to wear just as he has to wear a coat and 
trousers: it is a disguise we insist on as a point of decency. 
The result is that we have hardly any portraits of men and 
women. We have no portraits of their legs and shoulders ; 
only of their skirts and trousers and blouses and coats. 
Nobody knows what Dickens was like, or what Queen Victoria 
was like, though their wardrobes are on record. Many people 
fancy they know their faces; but they are deceived: we 
know only the fashionable mask of the distinguished novelist 
and of the queen. And the mask defies the camera. When 
Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn wanted to exhibit a full-length 
photographic portrait of me, I secured a faithful repre- 
sentation up to the neck by the trite expedient of sitting to 
him one morning as I got out of my bath. The portrait 
was duly hung before a stupefied public as a first step towards 
the realisation of Carlyle’s antidote to political idolatry: 
a naked parliament. But though the body was my body, 
the face was the face of my reputation. So much so, in 
fact, that the critics concluded that Mr. Coburn had faked 
his photograph, and stuck my head on somebody else’s 
shoulders. For, as I have said, the mask cannot be pene- 
trated by the camera. It is transparent only to the eye 
of a veritably god-like artist. 

In the very interesting book which serves as the pre- 
text for this communication, Rodin tells us that his won- 
derful portrait-busts seldom please the sitters. I can go 
further, and say that they often puzzle and disappoint the 
sitter’s friends. Look at the busts (or at the photographs 
of them in this book) and you will see the reason. They 
are busts of real men, not of the reputations of celebrated 
persons. Look at my bust, and you will not find it a bit like 
that brilliant fiction known as G. B. S. or Bernard Shaw. 
But it is most frightfully like me. It is what is really there, 
not what you think is there. The same with Puvis de 
Chavannes and the rest of them. Puvis de Chavannes pro- 
tested, as one gathers—pointed to his mirror and to his 
photographs to prove that he was not like his bust. But I 
am convinced that he was not only like his bust, but that 
the bust actually was himself as distinct from his collars and 
his public manners. Puvis, though an artist of great merit, 


could not see himself. Rodin could. He saw me. Nobody 
else has done that yet. 
Troubetskoi once made a most fascinatingly Shavian 


bust of me. He did it in about five hours, in Sargent’s studio. 
It was a delightful and wonderful performance. He worked 
convulsively, giving birth to the thing in agonies, hurling 
lumps of clay about with groans, and making strange, dumb 
movements with his tongue, like a wordless prophet. He 
covered himself with plaster. He covered Sargent’s carpets 
and curtains and pictures with plaster. He covered me with 
plaster. And, finally, he covered the block he was working 
on with plaster to such purpose, that, at the end of the 
second sitting, lo! there stood Sargent’s studio in ruins, 
buried like Pompeii under the scorie of a volcano, and in 
the midst a spirited bust of one of my reputations, a little 


idealised (quite the gentleman, in fact) but recognisable a | 











mile off as the sardonic author of Man and Superman, 
with a dash of Offenbach, a touch of Mephistopheles, and a 
certain aristocratic delicacy and distinction that came from 
Troubetskoi himself, he being a prince. I should like to 
have that bust; but the truth is, my wife cannot stand 
Offenbach-Mephistopheles ; and I was not allowed to have 
the bust any more than I was allowed to have that other 
witty jibe at my poses, Neville Lytton’s portrait of me as 
Velasquez’s Pope Innocent. 

Rodin worked very differently. He plodded along 
exactly as if he were a river god doing a job of wall- 
building in a garden for three or four francs a day. When 
he was in doubt he measured me with an old iron dividers, 
and then measured the bust. If the bust’s nose was too 
long, he sliced a bit out of it, and jammed the tip 
of it up to close the gap, with no more emotion or affecta- 
tion than a glazier putting in a window pane. If the ear 
was in the wrong place, he cut it off and slapped it into its 
right place, excusing these cold-blood mutilations to my 
wife (who half expected to see the already terribly animated 
clay bleed) by remarking that it was shorter than to make 
a new ear. Yet a succession of miracles took place as he 
worked. In the first fifteen minutes, in merely giving a 
suggestion of human shape to the lump of clay, he produced 
so spirited a thumbnail bust of me that I wanted to take 
it away and relieve him from further labor. It reminded 
me of a highly finished bust by Sarah Bernhardt, who is 
very clever with her fingers. But that phase vanished like 
a summer cloud as the bust evolved. I say evolved 
advisedly ; for it passed through every stage in the evolution 
of art before my eyes in the course of a month. After that 
first fifteen minutes it sobered down into a careful repre- 
sentation of my features in their exact living dimensions. 
Then this representation mysteriously went back to the 
cradle of Christian art, at which point I again wanted to 
say: “For Heaven’s sake, stop and give me that: it is a 
Byzantine masterpiece.” Then it began to look as if 
Bernini had meddled with it. Then, to my horror, it 
smoothed out into a plausible, rather elegant piece of 
eighteenth-century work, almost as if Houdon had touched 
up a head by Canova or Thorwaldsen, or as if Leighton 
had tried his hand at eclecticism in bust-making. At this 
point Troubetskoi would have broken it with a hammer, and 
given it up with a wail of despair. Rodin contemplated 
it with an air of callous patience, and went on with his 
job, more like a river god turned plasterer than ever. 
Then another century passed in a single night; and the 
bust became a Rodin bust, and was the living head of 
which I carried the model on my shoulders. It was a 
process for the embryologist to study, not the esthete. 
Rodin’s hand worked, not as a sculptor’s hand works, but 
as the Life Force works. What is more, I found that he 
was aware of it, quite simply. I no more think of Rodin 
as a celebrated sculptor than I think of Elijah as a well- 
known littérateur and forcible after-dinner speaker. His 
“Main de Dieu”’ is his own hand. That is why all the 
stuff written about him by professional art-critics is such 
ludicrous cackle and piffie. I have been a professional art- 
critic myself, and perhaps not much of one at that (though 
I fully admit that I touched nothing I did not adorn), but 


at least I knew how to take off my hat and hold my tongue 
when 


my cacklings and pifflings would have been 
impertinences. 
Rodin took the conceit out of me most horribly. Once 


he shewed me a torso of a female figure: an antique. It 
was a beauty; and I swallowed it whole. He waited rather 
wistfully for a moment, to see whether I really knew chalk 
from cheese, and then pointed out to me that the upper 
half of the figure was curiously inferior to the lower half, 
as if the sculptor had taught himself as he went along. 
The difference, which I had been blind to a moment before, 
was so obvious when he pointed it out, that I have despised 
myself ever since for not seeing it. There never was such 
an eye for carved stone as Rodin’s. To the average critic 
or connoisseur half the treasures he collects seem nothing 
but a heap of old paving-stones. But they all have some- 
where a scrap of modelled surface, perhaps half the size 
of a postage stamp, that makes gems of them. In his own 
work he shows a strong feeling for the beauty of marble. 
He gave me three busts of myself: one in bronze, one in 
plaster, one in marble. The bronze is me (growing younger 
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now). The plaster is me. But the marble has quite another 
sort of life: it glows; and light flows over it. It does 
not look solid: it looks luminous; and this curious glowing 
and flowing keeps people’s fingers off it; for you feel as 
if you could not catch hold of it. People say that all 
modern sculpture is done by the Italian artisans who 
mechanically reproduce the sculptor’s plaster model in the 
stone. Rodin himself says so. But the peculiar qualities 
that Rodin gets in his marbles are not in the clay models. 
What is more, other sculptors can hire artisans, including 
those who have worked for Rodin. Yet no other sculptor 
produces such marbles as Rodin. One. day Rodin told me 
that all modern sculpture is imposture; that neither he 
nor any of the others can use a chisel. A few days later 
he let slip the remark, “ Handling the chisel is very 
interesting.” Yet when he models a portrait-bust, his method 
is neither that of Michael Angelo with his chisel nor 
of a modeller in the round, but that of a draughtsman 
outlining in clay the thousand profiles which your head 
would present if it were sliced a thousand times through 
the centre at different angles. 

In this book which I am pretending to review, M. 
Gsell appears as Rodin’s Boswell, and reports very 
intelligently a number of remarkable practical observations 
made by Rodin. They are practical even when they deal 
with the most mystical recesses of art. For Rodin, like all 
great workmen who can express themselves in words, is 
very straight and simple, and disposed to be useful to 
those who-listen to him, and not to waste their time. He 
knows what is important and what is not, and what can 
be taught and what cannot. After all, apart from the 
acquired skill of his hands, which he shares with any stone- 
mason, he has only two qualifications to make him the 
divinest workman now living. One is a profounder and 
more accurate vision than anyone else’s. The other is an 
incorruptible veracity. That is all, ladies and gentlemen. 
Now I have told you his secret, you can all become great 
sculptors. It is as easy as any other sort of manual labor, 
and much pleasanter—if you can pick up those two simple 
qualifications. 


G. Bernarp SHaw. 





THE PATH TO FREEDOM. 


“Religious Liberty.” By Francesco Rurrini. Translated by 
J. PARKER HEYES. (Williams & Norgate. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Proressor Bury, in his preface, describes this book as a 
“satisfactory and illuminating contribution to the history 
of liberty.” It exhibits the qualities which are seldom 
wanting in the modern Italian School of Jurisprudence—large 
outlook, correct perspective, and that distinction which is 
the outcome of an old civilisation. And the writer’s Latin 
standpoint relieves the sameness of the current English and 
German view of the subject—the focus is new. 

The work of the three main currents of the Reformation 
has been summed up in the epigram :— 

“Tota ruit Babylon: destruxit tecta Lutherus, 
Meenia Calvinus, sed fundamenta Socinus.”’ 

Controversialists have made capital out of the distich by 
identifying Babylon with Christianity ; and their interpre- 
tation of Voltaire’s “Ecrasez l’Infame” runs on similar 
lines. In neither case was the reference to the Christian 
religion, but to a very different thing—the Catholic 
hierarchy. This, in Protestant Europe, was overthrown by 
the Reformation. But the Middle Ages bequeathed to 
Protestantism two disastrous legacies; absolute dogma and 
the problem of the relation of the individual to the com- 
munity. Hence, though the principles underlying the 
Reformation were radically inconsistent with intolerance, 
this inconsistency was slow to declare itself. The received 
view, both of religion and of the State, not only sanctioned, 
but enjoined persecution; Bossuet could say with truth: 
“Je ne connais parmi les chrétiens que les Sociniens et les 
Anabaptistes qui s’opposent & cette doctrine.” The theory 
of the State was to develop slowly in the hands of jurists 
and speculative thinkers ; even now it is in the making, and 
not a few of the questions which arise out of it remain 
unsolved. But the Socinians, and the section of the Ana- 





baptists represented by Franck and Hibmaier, the former 
from their belief in reason, the latter from their doctrine 
of the Spirit, had moved away from the dogmatic position ; 
they started from the persuasion that they did not possess 
a monopoly of absolute religious truth. The preface to the 
Catechism of Rakau (1609) cannot be read without emotion, 
so noble is its vindication of the freedom of faith. And a 
century earlier (1524), Hibmaier had urged that the burning 
of heretics was as wicked as the denial of Christ, “ because 
the Son of God did not come to destroy life, but to save.” 
This position, however, was as singular as it was Christian. 
When Servetus was sent to the flames, the gentle 
Melancthon hailed the act as “pious and memorable” ; an 
“ Arian” was burned at Smithfield under James I., and so 
devout a man as Andrewes saw nothing shocking in it. It 
was not till 1677 that the infamous Statute of Heretics was 
repealed. 

From the first, however, there was an under-current of 
protest against the unreason and wickedness of the use of 
force in matters of faith. It is lamentable to think that 
it was the great Augustine who, more than any one man, 
committed Christianity to what may be called the Christian 
crime, and that to this day the formal teaching of her 
theologians pledges the Roman Church to justify and, where 
circumstances allow, to commit it ; the proposition, “ Ecclesié 
vis inferende potestatem non habet” is condemned in the 
Syllabus of 1864. But in the darkest age the spark was 
not extinguished. Theodoric (507) marks the after-glow ; 
Marsilius of Padua (1300) the light struck at midnight; 
Febronius (1663) and Ricci (1783) the dawn of the coming 
day. The great work of Febronius, “De Statu Ecclesis et 
de legitima potestate Romani Pontificis,” struck at the root 
of the evil. The concentration of all ecclesiastical power in 
the hands of the Pope had secularised Christianity; the 
abuses which inevitably followed from this secularisation 
had been the first cause of every schism, and formed an 
insuperable obstacle to the return of the separatists. 

“‘ Hence only the removal of all those prerogatives which 
had been usurped by the central ecclesiastical government, 
chiefly in virtue of the false decretals, and only the recon- 
stitution of the discipline and administration of the Church 
in accordance with the primitive, collegial, representative, 
democratic type, can provide a sure basis for a universal 
reconciliation of the diverse Christian religions.” 

Of dogmatic, as distinct from disciplinary, differences, 
Febronius takes little account. He is rather a jurist than 
a theologian; and, for this reason, while awaiting the 
liberal reconstitution of the Church, and the consequent 
pacification of dissensions, he stands with the Protestants 
of the Illumination period as a champion of toleration. 
Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia, and Wessenberg, Vicar-General of 
Constance, worked on the same lines. Nor were these 
tendencies unknown in more exalted quarters. In such 
Pontiffs as Benedict XIV. and Clement XIV., the non 
possumus attitude of the later Papacy was conspicuous by 
its absence; a brighter day, it seemed, was at hand. Such 
hopes were destined to disappointment. The Catholic 
reaction of the nineteenth century was a pale copy of the 
counter-Reformation. But it put the clock back as effectu- 
ally as its prototype; the doors of the prison, which had 
opened for a moment, closed again. 

The conception of a Free Church in a Free State, which 
has played so great a part in modern politics, is open to 
misconception. Used by Cavour to break the Temporal 
Power of the Papacy,:and condemned in express terms by 
Pius IX., subtler minds than that of the Pontiff have found 
in it a means of regaining with one hand what had been 
surrendered by the other; and of setting up a tyranny more 
oppressive, because less mitigated by rival forces, than that 
which the “ Revolution’? had destroyed. For them it 
stood for what may be called Ecclesiastical Liberty—that 
is to say, 


“the privilege conceded to the members of a particular Church 
to bring all the acts, not only of their private, but also of 
their public, life into the fullest conformity with the precepts 
of that Church, and in such a manner as to have the State 


entirely and supinely subjected to demands of a religious 
character.” 


Under this head must be classed, in great part, the 
claims put forward by the Church in such matters as Educa- 
tion, Marriage, the religious orders, canon law, the courts 
spiritual, &c. These claims cannot be conceded without 
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infringing on the liberties of the citizens, and arresting the 
progress of the community. 


“It is easy to see that this privilege, which is invoked 
in the name of unlimited liberty of conscience and worship 
for a single religious confession, is at variance with the true 
idea of liberty, inasmuch as the latter can only exist where 
identical concessions are made to all religions, and where the 
free exercise of one finds a restraint and regulation in the 
equally free exercise of the others. And when it is considered 
that this privilege is demanded principally by the most zealous 
defenders of the Catholic Church, which has laid down, and 
even to this day maintains, among its fundamental principles, 
that the State cannot concede, we will not say equal liberty 
and identical privileges except to herself, but not even simple 
toleration to other religions, then everybody must agree that 
this so-called religious liberty is as opposed as anything can 
possibly be to the true liberty of religion.” 


A diluted form of this claim has been advanced, to the 
effect that a Church has a right to fix its own terms of com- 
munion, and to administer its own discipline. The civil 
courts are reluctant to interfere with the by-laws of a corpo- 
ration; but there are limits to this reluctance. The 
recent case of “ Banister v. Thompson,” and the frequent 
instances in which the Ne Temere decree has given rise to 
litigation, may be referred to. Neither the rights of 
individuals, nor the general interests of the community, can 
be sacrificed to the ambition of a priesthood. For it must 
not be forgotten that the Church, in this connection, does 
not denote the aggregate of men and women who compose 
it. If this were so, the arguments against Ecclesiasticism 
would lose half their point. No sensible person is afraid of 
Catholics, e.g., as such ; they are very like their neighbors, 
and, if left to themselves, they are willing to live 
and let live. But they are not left to them- 
selves. The Church, in the sense in which the 
term is commonly used, means the clerical party, which 
in every religious society aims at the control of the com- 
munity, and exploits the passive qualities of its members— 
their docility, their prejudice, their apathy—for its own ends. 
This is the danger. It may not directly threaten those who 
stand outside the Churches—this the times forbid. But it 
is an ever-present menace to the great mass of peaceable 
citizens, including among them many of the finest spirits, 
who, by the accident of birth,. or choice, or circumstance, 
find themselves within. It is to the loss of the common- 
wealth at large that the development of so large a section 
of its members should be arrested ; it is an injury to them- 
selves, to their co-religionists, and to the whole community, 
that the genius of such men as Tyrrell, Loisy, and Duchesne 
—to take three recent instances—should be stifled. “We 
have had many extremely able men,” says a Catholic 
publicist, quoted by Professor Ruffini; “ but they have been 
prevented from fully exercising their faculties by Catholic 
oppression.”’ The legislator cannot be indifferent to these 
things. 

The question of Separatism—that is, the Voluntary 
System—as against Jurisdictionalism—that is the National 
Church System—is dealt with at some length, and with 
much penetration. Logic makes for the former; but in the 
mixed subject-matter of politics, logic is not always the best 
guide. That Separatism encourages the sectarian temper, 
and that Jurisdictionalism implies a certain privilege, will 
be admitted. But, in practice, both these disadvantages can 
be minimised ; the question is to be treated as one of expedi- 
ency and circumstances rather than of principle; and, in 
theory at least, “as regards liberty of religion, any and every 
system of relations between the State and the Church 
contains inherent defects.” One thing must be balanced 
against another. In England, the disestablishment of the 
Church would remove, by no means indeed all, but some of 
the inequalities of which Nonconformists complain. It 
would also leave the great majority of country districts with 
little or no provision for the spiritual wants of the popula- 
tion; and it would greatly increase the unhealthy growth 
of medievalism in English religion and life. It is a question, 
therefore, whether, on the whole, the element of gain or loss 
would preponderate; and this question will be answered 
by different persons in different ways. The case of Wales 
is different. Neither indifference nor medievalism are 
dangers to Welsh religion; while the establishment of an 
Episcopalian Church among a non-Episcopalian people is an 
anomaly which, when the question has once been raised, it 
is impossible to justify, and which cannot be permanent. 
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“John, Jonathan, and Company.” By James MILNz. 
(Chapman & Hall. 5s. met.) 


Ir is scarcely the fault of authors, especially novelists, that 
at one time or another in their lives they find themselves 
writing books about America. The United States have had 
more books written upon them by distinguished English 
novelists than have been written upon any other country in 
the world. Willingly or unwillingly, these authors find 
themselves one day in America; willingly or unwillingly, 
they are drawn into writing their impressions of the 
country. The American publisher insists; American readers 
are pleased; the national vanity, a thing more evident in 
the States than personal vanity, is satisfied by the attention 
which English men of letters bestow upon their young and 
precocious nation. 

But the circumstances are not entirely favorable to the 
distinguished novelist who would form an independent 
judgment. He is somewhat in the position of Royalty on 
the occasion of paying a State visit to a great hospital. The 
patients are specially washed for the occasion; the toys are 
brought out for the children; the nurses look their best. 
Mr. Bennett in like manner is taken to see the slums from 
an automobile. He is put to confusion by the sight of 
almost infinitely powerful machines, which generate the 
electric light of New York. He is confronted with a 
millionaire employer in the panoply of his cushioned office. 
He inspects the railway system of America from a private 
“state-room, or suite,’’ as he calls it, chartered by his 
supporters. He visits the Universities under the egis of 
“the faculty and its wife,’ and is thus equipped to write 
about education. He is invited to dinners at which the 
literary élite of New York, Boston, Washington, &c., are 
present, for the purpose of doing him homage; and is then 
asked his opinion concerning American hospitality. To 
crown all, he is courteously but firmly set down before a 
desk and bidden to write, for an American magazine and an 
American audience, the impressions of that America which 
has been thrust upon him by his hosts. 

In this book we have the result—Mr. Bennett endeavor- 
ing to express to his entertainers his opinion of their 
household gods, and to perform his task with the brilliance 
required from the author of “ The Old Wives’ Tale.’? What 
is he to talk about? Obviously he must, as far as possible, 
avoid talking about anything that really matters, and if he 
is to find fault he must find fault with things for which 
nobody could by any stretch of imagination be held 
responsible. At any rate, to the reporters he owes nothing, 
and he takes his revenge upon them. When he expressed 
praise about some public “ phenomenon ”’ in Philadelphia, 
the paper which published the interview headed the article 
“ Offensive Flattery.” Having unwittingly admitted to an 
interviewer who insisted that “ Boston was English,’’ that 
the city had “ certain English characteristics,” he found his 
views interpreted in a scare-head: “ Boston as English as 
a Muffin!’’ Having removed himself to England, he 
unbosoms himself on the subject of “ the great national sport 
of interviewing.”’ 

Then again, there is not the least personal reason why 
Mr. Bennett should not express himself with perfect frank- 
ness about the American laborer or mechanic—for what 
respectable person in America could hold himself responsible 
for the workman, who is generally an alien immigrant? 
Now, by habit of mind Mr. Bennett is all in favor of the 
workman, or anyone likely to be imposed upon by the 
privileged organisations of society. If you did not already 
know it, you could see it easily enough in his account of 
an Atlantic liner. He is most impressed by the firemen, 
thinking, not “every revolution of the propellers brings 
me nearer to that shore,’’ but “every shovelful flung into 
those white-hot mouths brings me nearer.’’ Nevertheless, 
the spectacle of the building of a sky-scraper calls forth 
from him a frankness in criticising the brutality of trade- 
union workers which he does not manifest when he talks 
about millionaire employers. “The non-unionists,’’ he 
says picturesquely, “contracted an unfortunate habit of 
getting crippled; and three of them were indiscreet enough 
to put themselves under a falling girder that killed them; 
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while two witnesses, who were ready to give certain testimony 
in regard to the mishap, vanished completely out of the 
world, and have never since been heard of.” 

There is no lack of openness about that. In presenting 
that side of the story, there is no reputable public opinion 
which will be outraged. Yet even as he tells it, it is quite 
easy to see that what Mr. Bennett is really thinking is that 
society ought never to have tolerated a condition of affairs 
which encourages workmen to kill one another. That is 
what Mr. Bennett, who is essentially a revolutionary, has 
in his mind. But that is not what he says. He merely 
remarks: “It is accepted. It is part of the American 
dailiness. . . I say that these accidents and these 
guerillas mysteriously and grimly proceeding in the stagey 
fabric of metal-ribbed constructions, do really form part of 
the poetry of life in America—or should it be the poetry 
of death?’’ Of course, in the actual America these things 
are not “accepted.”” They do not form part of the American 
“dailiness.” They are attributed often to that small body 
of revolutionaries known as the “ Independent Workers of 
the World,” of whom probably Mr. Bennett has never heard ; 
but even they, if Mr. Bennett would believe it, sticking as 
they do at nothing which may promote the industrial revo- 
lution, regard murder as the acme of bad policy. 

Mr. Bennett can say what he likes about the Capitol at 
Washington. After all, it is a mere thing, the home of 
legislators, who are held in but little respect. He is on safe 
ground when he abuses the railways and the travelling 
accommodation, for on this subject no American could take 
him seriously. It is true his cold-water tap turned on hot 
water, and the hot-water tap cold; but, then, what English 
train provides hot water at all? When he criticises a number 
of “provincials’’ who come to gaze at the marvels of 
Washington, he can find nothing better or worse to say about 
them than that the citizens of the Five Towns would have 
behaved in just the same way. 

But in the concluding chapters of his book, Mr. Bennett 
ventures upon criticism of a more real sort, though it is 
directed as much upon England as upon America. Having 
declared that a chief aim of education is to stimulate “ the 
great virtue of curiosity,” and that “an unusually active 
curiosity is a marked characteristic ” of the race, he examines 
the nature of this curiosity. He does indeed defend the 
American tourist in Europe from the indiscriminating 
charges that are brought against him; but he continues :— 


“The highest form of curiosity is apt to be painful some- 
times. . . . It also demands intellectual honesty—a quality 
which has been denied by Heaven to all Anglo-Saxon races, but 
which, nevertheless, a proper education ought in the end to 
achieve. Were I asked whether I saw in America any improve- 
ment upon Britain in the supreme matter of intellectual 
honesty, I should reply, No. I seemed to see in America 
precisely the same tendency as in Britain to pretend, for the 
sake of instant comfort, that things are not what they are, the 
same timid but determined dislike of the whole truth, the 
same capacity to be shocked by notorious and_ universal 
phenomena, the same delusion that a refusal to look at these 
phenomena is equivalent to the destruction of these phenomena, 
the same placid sentimentality which vitiates practically all 
Anglo-Saxon art. And I have stood in the streets of New York, 
as I have stood in the streets of London, and longed with an 
intense nostalgia for one hour of Paris, where, amid a deplorable 
decadence, intellectual honesty is widely discoverable, and 
where absolutely straight thinking and talking is not mistaken 
for cynicism.” 


Here, for a moment, Mr. Bennett is expressing a con- 
viction. The rest of the book is far from representing him 
at his best, because he is deliberately writing about things 
which do not enter into any sort of conviction at all. It is 
very brilliant as descriptive writing. It is very energetic, 
ingenious, vivid; but it is not the Mr. Bennett of “ Clay- 
hanger” and “The Old Wives’ Tale”; it is Mr. Bennett 
in his journalistic guinea-a-line vein. 

Mr. Milne’s book is a curious contrast to Mr. Bennett’s. 
He really does know a good deal about the States; but 
where Mr. Bennett is reserved in his criticism, Mr. 
Milne is always kind. Mr. Bennett appraises things— 
streets, buildings, cars—at their face value; Mr. Milne 
appraises persons. His good-nature is absolutely inex- 
haustible, and he sees Americans as they would like to be 
seen—the “ American in action” is “ effective, purposeful in 
whatever he does,’’ whilst the “other American” is “the 
merry, genial, hospitable fellow who will do anything for 
you, and speak abruptly while doing it.” “Brief words may 





go with kind hearts,” remarks Mr. Milne characteristically ; 
and a judgment which brings with it so much kindness of 
heart must have a kinship with truth. 





A GUIDE TO PERSIAN LITERATURE. 


“Persian Literature.” By CiLaAup FIELD... _ Illustrated 
Literary Cyclopedia. (Herbert & Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is not an easy task to compress into 363 smallish pages 
the literary history of a singularly gifted and productive 
people, extending over a period of some 2,500 years; for 
either the record will become, if fairly complete, little more 
than a mere catalogue of unfamiliar names, or the writer 
must limit the scope of his book, and be content to deal 
more fully with a few salient types. Given that his space 
was so limited, he would, perhaps, have been wiser to ignore 
all but what is generally understood by “ modern Persian 
literature ’’—that is, the Post-Islamic literature produced in 
Persia itself, from its first rise in the ninth century of our 
era down to the present day—that is, during the last 
thousand years. This would have given him scope enough 
without including, as he has done, the ancient Zoroastrian 
literature, some arbitrarily selected Arabic works, written 
by Persians (like Tabari), or men living outside Persia, and 
merely claiming remote Persian ancestors (like Ibn 
Khallikan), and some Persian books composed in India. On 
the other hand, it is much to be regretted that Mr. Field 
has reiterated (e.g., on p. 230, where he speaks of Jdmi as 
“the last of the great Persian poets”; and, on p. 255, 
where he speaks of “the so-called poetry (sic!) having 
degenerated into artificial and stilted compositions by 
Court Versifiers”) the common and flagrant error that 
modern Persia has produced no first-class poets. This 
delusion can only be explained by the fact that so many of 
those who dabble in Persian literature, and who are not in 
touch with contemporary Persian writings, derive their ideas 
either indirectly, through von Hammer and his followers, 
or directly from that pleasant but inaccurate biographer, 
Dawlatshah, who, being himself contemporary with Jami 
(fifteenth century of our era), naturally concludes his 
notices with him and a few lesser poets of the same period. 
During the Safavi period which succeeded, and which was, 
in all other respects, so brilliant, there was, indeed, a 
curious dearth of first-class poets; but this seems to have 
been due to the fact that, during this epoch, the Shi‘a doc- 
trine was being elevated to the rank of a State religion, that 
heterodoxy (including the Sufi mysticism which inspires so 
much of the finest Persian poetry) was much persecuted, 
and that the talent of the nation was, for the time, directed 
to theological rather than literary studies. This, however, 
was but a passing phase, and, during the last century or 
so, much poetry and prose has been produced, fully equal 
in merit to that of the older writers. Of the modern poets, 
Qa’ani, who was alive sixty years ago, is the most famous, 
and in actual melody, choice of appropriate words, and 
picturesque description, few Persian poets equal, and none, 
perhaps, surpass him. The Babis and .Bahd’is, who date 
from 1844, have also produced poetry full of fire and beauty, 
while the last six years (since the revolution) have seen the 
rise of a wonderful journalistic revival (now, alas! crushed 
down by Russia and the Reaction), and the development of 
a singularly powerful and flexible prose, and a large quantity 
of fine verse, expressive of the new hopes and aspirations of 
the Persian people. To ignore all this is to do a great 
injustice to that people, and to fall into the error of regard- 
ing them as utterly degenerate, and their literary spirit as 
dead. But those who would keep abreast of this modern 
literature must keep in constant and close touch with con- 
temporary Persia. This Mr. Field has clearly not attempted 
to do, and, indeed, there is little in his book to show that 
he has read in the original any of the authors of whom he 
writes, nor are the translated specimens of their work which 
he gives taken from the best or latest renderings of their 
European interpreters. 

In writing the literary history of any people, we have 
the choice of two methods: we may either pursue a strictly 
chronological order, and treat of each form of literature in 
each separate period ; or we may group together all that we 
have to say of epic, lyrical, panegyric, dramatic, and 
mystical poetry. Mr. Field has followed the latter plan, 
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and he can cite in its support such scholars as Dr. Ethé and 
the late Dr. Paul Horn. But if this method be followed, it 
is at least desirable that within each chapter the chrono- 
logical order of the writers discussed should be carefully 
observed, and this Mr. Field has pot attempted to do. This 
defect is most noticeable in the chapters on History, Miscel- 
laneous Prose Works, and Moral Philospohy (Chapters XIV- 
XVI). In the first, for example, he begins with Tabari, 
who wrote exclusively in Arabic, though he was, at an early 
date, translated into Persian, and then leaps over five cen- 
turies to that well-known but mediocre compilation, the 
“ Rawzatu’s-Safa,’’ completely ignoring the “ Jahén-gushay,” 
“ Jami’u’t-Tawarikh,’’ “ Ta’rikh-i-Wassaf,” and other much 
more notable historical monographs of rare value and 
originality, composed during the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries of our era, after the disastrous and 
devastating invasion of the Mongols, and the numerous 
monographs of successive dynasties, from the Ghaznavis to 
the Qajars (eleventh to twentieth centuries of our era). So 
with the philosophers: he begins with Avicenna the 
Aristotelian (who, though a Persian, wrote almost exclu- 
sively in Arabic), but ignores Farab{ the Platonist ; men- 
tions Ghazzali’s ‘‘ Destruction of the Philosophers,” but not 
Averrhoes’ (Ibn Rushd’s) “ Destruction of the Destruction,”’ 
and wrongly states that it “has survived only in transla- 
tions,” though the original Arabic text has been printed ; calls 
the author of the “ Akhlaq-i-Nasiri”’ “Abt Nasr,” instead 
of Nasiru’d-Din, and overlooks his interesting relations with 
the Assassins of Alamut on the one hand, and the Mongols 
on the other; enlarges on that tedious ethical work, the 
“ Akhlaq-i-Jalali,”’ but omits all mention of the later, and 
not inferior, “ Akhlaq-i-Muhsini’’; and concludes with a 
long account of the dubious “ Dabistan,” so strangely over- 
estimated by Sir William Jones, the detractor of the 
“ Avesta’’ and other genuinely ancient Persian works, and 
a very brief and inadequate account of the two greatest 
modern philosophers of Persia, Mull4 Sadra and Mulla 
Hadi of Sabzawar. 


The transliteration also leaves much to be desired, being | 


based on no fixed system, but adopted bodily from the various 
European writers cited. Thys the Zoroastrian archangel 
who guided Arda Viraf through the Dante-like journey into 
the hereafter which he undertook, variously appears as 
Sirosh (p. 17), Seroch (p. 22), and Sirushi (p. 27). In short, 
this manual leaves much to be desired ; though, if it serves 
to direct the interest and attention of even a few English 
readers to one of the greatest—though least familiar— 
literatures of the world, it will not have been written in 
vain. 
Epwarp G. Browne. 





MRS. MARRIOTT WATSON’S POEMS. 


“The Poems of Rosamund Marriott Watson.” 
5s. net.) 


(Lane. 


Tue best work of a great poet may be able to stand the test 
of being embedded in a mass of inferior material, severe 
test though it be. But Mrs. Marriott Watson was not a 
great poet, and it seems clear to us that her fame would 
have been better served by a judicious selection than by this 
collected edition of her poems. Mrs. Watson was, at her 
best, a poet sensitive to the beauty and the pity of the world, 
and commanding a delicate fitness of phrase. Her poems 
are the records of impressions received from external nature, 
often quite vivid and unforced, but not passed through the 
crucible of a distinctive temperament. Using a very nicely 
adjusted artistry, she was able, at times, to translate these 
impressions into poems of great tenderness and charm; but 
there is never the intellectual stiffening to do more than 
this. Her poetry always lacks the curious and invaluable 
quality of resistance. The result is that it very often falls 
into mere sentimentality, and the best of it is not big enough 
to tempt many people through a great deal that is scarcely 
above the level of the ordinary concert-room song :— 


“The spring sun shows me your shadow, 
The spring wind bears me your breath, 
You are mine for a passing moment, 
But I am yours to the death.” 








And— 
“True love I ne’er may meet 
All the world through, 
Dim is the dawn, and sweet, 
Deep is the dew. 
Listen—oh lost and dear! 
Come—for your love is here, 
Here in the hazel-wood, 
Waiting for you.” 
And the conclusion of — 
“‘ Wind of the Downs, from our cloud-swept upland spaces, 
Moorland, and orchard-close, and water-lea, 
You bring the voices of the vanished faces, 
Dreams of old dreams and days long lost to me,” 
are typical of the essential weakness that is over too much 
of the work in this book. The rather self-conscious regret- 
fulness of the ’nineties was not in itself alien to poetry, 
but it was a wholly bad influence in art when it lacked 
individual passion, as in— 
“This is the spring—but O, for those 
With youth’s own fragrance sweet and vain, 
Lost springs that blossomed like the rose, 
Dead springs that cannot rise again.” 

One of the effects of this lack of bone in Mrs. Watson's 
verse is that when she needs an image she is never sure in her 
co-relation. There is no heightening of our understanding 
in a line like— 


‘“* And my heart, like a cage-bird, beats its wings.” 


We would not be misunderstood in our estimate of Mrs. 
Watson’s achievement. There are many treasurable poems 
in this collection. Several of the ballads move to the right 
spirit and measure; “The Valley of the Thorn,” with its— 

““Tho’ never springtide findeth me arrayed 
In snow-white glory as my kinsfolk be, 
The sheep have sheltered ’neath my scanty shade, 
And small birds built in me,” 


is, apart from one or two blemishes, a thing of rare loveli- 
ness ; and several other poems, including nearly all those of 
childhood, are unmistakably the work of a poet. The 
bad work of the great poets is almost invariably the pro- 
duct of times when the intellect and reason are allowed 
to dominate the emotions and imagination, and, whilst we 
do not treasure it, we do not resent it. But the bad work 
of smaller poets nearly always runs over into sentimentality 
and emotional insincerity, and that does make us resentful. 
And it is for this reason that we wish that Mrs. Watson’s 
poems had been selected rather than collected. Perhaps this 
may yet be done. 





WHICH LONDON? 


“London Lavender.” By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6s.) 
“Three Women.” By Netta Syrett. (Chatto & Windus. 


6s.) 


Tue two books before us recall forcibly a scrap of dialogue 
which we read somewhere not long ago: ‘One soon loses 
touch in this London.” “ Which London?” If there is any 
such thing as the Real London, which is it—Mr. Lucas’s of 
the lavender, or Miss Syrett’s of the lacquer? 


“Pall Mall; and an area bounded by the Haymarket 
Theatre in the South, Kreisler and Casals in the North, 
and Bond Street in the West; but we were to be not so 
far as to be more than one and tenpence (the frugal young 
woman’s limit, with twopence for the blackguard chauffeur) 
in a taxi; we were to have contiguity to an open space; 
nice rooms; and a comfortable landlady who could cook. 
For we agreed that we wanted no oven responsibilities of 
our own, although a chafing-dish was to fortify the menu 
on occasion.” 


“The room was, he thought, curiously expressive of her. 
. He let his eyes wander from a cabinet of scarlet 
lacquer, to the purple brocade of the window curtains, and 
from them to a mirror of tortoiseshell and ivory set between 
gilded wall-candelabra of intricate design and great beauty. 
A stretch of tapestry on the opposite wall had the deliciously 
faded rose and blue and green of its flowery foreground, 
and its background of thick-set cypresses, repeated in the 
dim yet rich tones of the Persian rugs on the floor.” 


Kreisler and Casals in the North made us think at once of 
the delightful flurry that prevails at a house where we are 
intimate, on these boundary nights, as they must hence- 
forth be called there ; but when Miss Syrett showed us two 
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Wuat CELEBRITIES Do. 


“Do you keep fit?” 

That, says a famous physician, is the question which 
should be asked of everyone who desires to succeed in life, 
since success depends more on fitness than on almost any- 
thing else outside of the mental quality and opportunity. 
Yet how many people give any direct, serious thought to this 
subject, although its importance cannot be exaggerated ? 

Fitness means the perfect working of every function of 
the body, and is entirely different from physical strength. 
Everyone, therefore, can acquire it. 

Comparatively few men in public life are noted for their 
physical strength, but all are for their fitness. They have 


] 
HOW TO KEEP FIT. | 
| 








devoted considerable thought to the subject to enable them 
to meet the demands involved both in making and keeping 
their position. 

Men like Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and other statesmen, could never 
get through their work, when in office, unless they kept per- 
fectly fit. It is the secret of so delicate-looking a man as 
Sir Rufus Isaacs maintaining his health and strength so as 
to withstand the grave strain of his work. The same is true 
of those who win success in other walks of life. 

These successful men are, usually, careful livers, and 
their food is light and easily digestible. The wisest of them, 
indeed, use special food preparations for invigorating and 
sustaining the nervous system, on which physical fitness 
depends. 


ADVICE OF THE AUsTRIAN EmpeERor’s Doctor. 

Dr. Kerzl, the physician to the Emperor of Austria, 
who devotes himself to keeping His Imperial Majesty fit in 
spite of his eighty-two years, gives a clue to the method they 
adopt. He writes: “I have been using Sanatogen with 
splendid results, and recommend it continually and every- 
where, because I am thoroughly convinced it is an excellent 
tonic food.”’ 

Sanatogen’s value in making and keeping people fit is 
due to the fact that, as a physician writes in “ The Medical 
Press and Circular”’: “It is a nutrient food of considerable 
value in all cases of acute or chronic tissue starvation.” 

In other words, it feeds the nerves, on whose perfect 
fitness and smoothness of action our whole physical and 
mental fitness and well-being depend. 

Because of these qualities, Sanatogen is used daily by 
those who must keep themselves fit. Thus, it is seen on the 
tables of monarchs, even at State banquets. Judges and 
great lawyers take it, especially when they have important 
cases on hand; M.P.’s use it in the House; literary men 
employ it to enable them to withstand the concentrated 
mental strain of their work, and it is commonly seen in 
all the great offices in the City. 


STaTEMENTs OF DisTINGUISHED M.P.’s. 


The statements of well-known people who have volun- 
tarily testified to the benefits they have received from 
Sanatogen would fill columns of this paper. 

Here are two, typical of all :— 

The Rt. Hon. Henry Chaplin, M.P., writes that he 
“has taken Sanatogen frequently when he has felt over- 
strained under pressure of work. It appears to him to have 
been exceedingly useful, and he continues to take it when- 
ever required.”’ 

Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., writes: “I have used 
Sanatogen with extraordinary benefit. It is, to my mind, a 
true food tonic, feeding the nerves, increasing the energy, 
and giving fresh vigour to the overworked body and mind.” 

To enable all who desire to be fit, to try the preparation, 
free of charge, Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies Street, 
London, W.C., will send a Sample to those who write, men- 
tioning THe Nation. Sanatogen can be bought of all 
Chemists, in tins, from 1s. 9d. to 9s. 6d. 

A well-known writer sums up its qualities in the words, 
“Fitness and Sanatogen are synonymous.” 


T. 8. C. 
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desperately sophisticated women, smoking at either end of 
a black sofa, we recognised that picture, too, and even more 
clearly. The dual experience recurred throughout both 
books, with the curious final result that we doubted the 
true authenticity of either. Mr. Lucas’s London is too 
naive and too cosy; Miss Syrett’s too sophisticated, too 
precious, though with a return to nature in the commonplace 
of suppers and lunches at the Carlton. The trouble in each 
case is Mannerism—a too-insistent way of viewing things. 
One pair of eyes looks solely, with a resolute twinkle, for the 
niceness of this nicest of all possible worlds ; the other, with 
a lift of sceptical brows, glances at the graceful irony of 
feminine lives spent between acutely beauteous drawing- 
rooms and galleries, and country-cottages more “ideal ” 
than ever the furnishing firms set up in their warehouses. 

With Mr. Lucas, this mannerism results in fre- 
quent charm, but also in frequent flatness: “the mixture as 
before,”’ in the motto (among A Choice of Mottoes) which is 
a criticism. For, despite the “area,” we have this :— 

“‘ Sophisticated self-conscious music makes me too old, and 
the world too old, and its enigmas too difficult, and all that 
is best too fugitive.” 

Well, we remember the absorbed faces at a Kreisler or 
Casals recital. But for joy, according to the author of 
“London Lavender,” we must attend the evenings of old 
English songs and dances, which are now part of most 
Londoners’ experience. ‘These songs of an unthinking 
peasantry do not trouble the waters; they make for joy.”’ 
They make, beyond doubt, for a measure of enjoyment; 
whether that is the same thing as joy, those faces at the 
Kreisler and Casals reunions seem profoundly to question. 
At an Elena Gerhardt Recital, not long since, we, solitary, 
sat beside another solitary in the seats where the enthusiasts 
go. “Der Nussbaum ”’ ended on its ineffable sigh, and he 
turned to us, the tears bright in his eyes, and uttered a 
choked “Ach!” of ecstasy. Was it Thoreau who said, 
“Man was not made for happiness alone—sorrow is also 
part of his vast demand”? . And, sure enough, Mr. 
Lucas here essays to tell a poignant story of love and death 
and the telephone. He has failed; the now indelible 
manner has too thin a spinet note for successful coming to 
us with a tale like this. But we cannot have all the 
gifts. His reader will turn from this failure to the many 
successes of “London Lavender,” whose most endearing 
quality is, perhaps, that it reminds us—alas! reminds us— 
of the London in which we dreamed of living before we 
lived in London. That twopence for the blackguard 
chauffeur will jingle long in our hearts. We marvel only 
that so discerning a fare did not insist upon a hansom. 
They are still to be found elsewhere than in Queen Anne’s 
Orangery at Kensington Palace ; and, surely, Kent Falconer 
was never in a hurry? At any rate, he needed neither 
taxi nor hansom to take him to the Zoo, and to the Zoo 
(and Mr. Wiles) we counsel all London—all real London— 
to follow him, 

Assuredly, none of Miss Syrett’s three women would 
follow him there. To each, the Zoo and all Kent Falconer’s 
London would signify mere boredom, as theirs would, for 
that matter, signify to him. The acute preciosity of Katharine 
Verney, the acute “simplicity” of Phillida Thorold, the 
acute corruption of Rosamund Steele—these are cleverly 
exposed, but the cleverness is all. We do not believe in 
them—or, rather, we do not believe in anything that happens 
to them. Vaguely, as we turned the pages, so prettily adjec- 
tived, there came to our minds the slang phrase, “ Not good 
enough.” We did not care, in the last analysis, whether we 
believed or not, because we did not care what happened. 
Katharine might become the greatest antique-dealer in 
recorded history, or she might not; Phillida “ might give 
herself away” to her lover, or she might not; Rosamund 
be divorced from Robin (there should really be a close time 
for Robins), or not—nothing mattered if men and women 
were like these. Perhaps nothing does matter; but it is 
not the end of fiction to make us feel that. Writers should 
face life—true; but we have an idea that their characters 
should be able to surprise them, that “life” should, in 
the issue, a little knock both writer and character about. 
If Katharine and Phillida and Rosamund had been real 
people, instead of types meticulously selected, we feel that 
none of them would have done just as Miss Syrett makes 
them do; they would have made her do differently with 





Se 


them. Yes; life should knock the author down; and the 
author should get up again, rubbing eyes, but all the clearer- 
sighted for having seen stars. Neither Mr. Lucas nor Miss 
Syrett has enjoyed that tumble and that resilience; and 
so, though each displays a London that we recognise, we 
glance rather crossly at the picture, and asking ourselves, 
“Which London?’’ answer “ Both—and neither.” 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘‘ Arthur James Balfour as Philosopher and Thinker: A 
Collection of Passages in His Non-Political Writings, 
Speeches, and Addresses.” Selected and arranged by 
WILFRID M. SHort. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. SHort, who has been Mr. Bzlfour’s private secretary 
for many years, has in this volume compiled a number of 
selections from Mr. Balfour’s writings, which deal with a 
vast array of subjects. As one glances through the list of 
contents, including such headings as ‘‘ Authority and 
Reason,’ ‘‘ Bacon,’ ‘‘ Beauty,’’ ‘‘M. Bergson,” ‘‘ The 
Bible,’ ‘‘ Burns,’’ ‘‘ Cambridge University,’’ ‘‘ Cancer 
Research,’’ ‘‘ Carlyle,’’ ‘‘ The Civil Service,’’ ‘‘ Co-partner- 
ship,’ ‘‘ Consumption,”’ ‘‘ Copyright,’’ and so forth, one 
cannot help being impressed by Mr. Balfour’s versatility. 
And when we read the extracts, we get the further impres- 
sion of a fastidious and finely-tempered mind, interested in 
every intellectual development of the day, yet viewing them 
all with an air of detachment, and keener to speculate 
about their force and direction than to assist or impede their 
progress. A selection of the nature that Mr. Short has made 
puts its author to a severe test, more especially as we are 
told that it is Mr. Balfour’s habit to speak extempore, and 
not to write out any part of his speech beforehand. Yet 
Mr. Balfour bears this searching test well. We occasionally 
rub our eyes at some of his judgments. He calls Cromwell 
“a somewhat ineffectual, and certainly a most pathetic, 
figure in our history,’’ who ‘‘ left behind him not one single 
permanent trace of creative ability, and not one single mark 
upon our constitutional history ’’—a view which Matthew 
Arnold would undoubtedly have described as saugrenu. 
But deviations like this from the settled determination of 
those best qualified to judge are rare in the volume, and 
readers who have little or no agreement with Mr. Balfour, 
the politician, will be grateful to Mr. Short for this interest- 
ing compilation. 


* * * 
“Journals of the Comte d’Espinchal During the 
Emigration.” Edited by ErRNesT D'HAUTERIVE. Trans- 


lated by Mrs. RUDOLPH STAWELL. 
12s, 6d. net.) 


(Chapman & Hall. 


Tus volume contains extracts from the 4,884 pages of 
the Comte d’Espinchal’s manuscript diary, which is 
preserved in the Municipal Library at Clermont Ferrand. 
Its writer witnessed the taking of the oath at the Tennis 
Court, which he dismisses in a sentence; but he joined the 
first flight of emigrés, and left Paris with the Comte d’ Artois 
and his children, two days after the fall of the Bastille. His 
journal is thus mainly concerned with the life of the exiled 
princes in Italy, Savoy, and Coblenz, though he has also full 
accounts of the doings of August 10th, of the September 
massacres, and of the King’s trial and execution. Un- 
fortunately, these latter have not the authority of an eye- 
witness, and though the Comte heard the events described by 
those who were actually present, he was so fanatical a 
partisan of the old régime, that any fresh facts in his 
narrative need corroboration. To the Comte d’Espinchal, 
Necker is a “monster,”” a “hypocritical scoundrel,” and 
the “ author of all my country’s sorrows,”’ while Madame de 
Staél is “an accomplice of all her father’s crimes,’’ and 
“played the same réle in democratic circles that was played 
by Théroigne in public places.” But despite such judgments 
as these, which, indeed, are not without value for the light 
they throw upon the mental attitude of the aristocratic 
extremists, the Comte d’Espinchal’s pages are full of 
interest. They give us glimpses of many notabilities of the 
period, from the Cardinal de Rohan and Cagliostro, to 
Madame du Barry and the Prince de Condé. Madame Vigée 
Lebrun described its author as “a man whose business and 
pleasure, and whole life consisted in, finding out, day by 
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day, everything that was happening in Paris.”” This 
curiosity is a useful quality in a diarist, and the Comte 
d’Espinchal’s journals have the great advantage of showing 
us many pictures of a stirring time as seen through the eyes 
of a man whose position gave him exceptional opportunities 
for observation. 
x 3 e 

‘Letters from Solitude, and Other Essays.” 

YounaG. (Chapman & Hall. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Youne’s work is not so prolific, or its circulation 
so extensive, as to have divorced him from perception 
of artistic values. He is one of the few popular writers 
whose currency is not spoiled by commercial success. His 
present volume contains a number of miscellaneous essays 
and sketches of Irish, Continental, and tropical life, all of 
them the fruit of a scratiny as genuine as it is interesting. 
The attraction of the style and of the conceptions it clothes 
is their resilience and mobility, throwing out points of 
light upon aspects of life that call up his ready imagination. 
His work occasionally suffers from a _ surplusage of 
antithesis, and when the touch is not sure, it is apt to 
be metallic. But on the whole, his manner is refreshingly 
free from artificial stimulants. He is too communicative, 
too “ social’’ a writer to be a pioneer and penetrate very 
deeply into new countries. Good sense, good humor, and 
kindliness are the keystone of his achievement, rather than 
inspiration or discovery. But his untroubled style lays 
“a green and pleasant land” of reflection, a daily 
life region upon which many tread, but few ponder. It 
is, indeed, '’a paradox that so amiable a spirit, neither 
superficial nor original, whose geniality of outlook keeps 
him in touch with the world, should address us “ Letters 
from Solitude ’’ In the essay on John Davidson, however, 
the criticism takes a sharper, more incisive note. Mr. 
Young was a devoted friend of Davidson’s, and labored 
strenuously to introduce his work to the public. And his 
consciousness of the cheapness of current literary estimates 
imparts to his writing a certain passion which dignifies it. 
It is terse and vigorous plain-speaking. 

* * * 
“The Collected Works of William Morris.” 

24 vols. (Longmans. £12 12s. net.) 

THe new volumes of the fine collected edition of Morris’s 
writings include the translations of Homer, “ The House of 
the Wolfings’’ and “ The Glittering Plain,” ‘The Roots of 
the Mountains,” “ News from Nowhere” and “ The Dream of 
John Ball,” with “ A King’s Lesson.” From the daily strain 
of his active Socialism, Morris turned, with enormous relish, 
to the writing of these prose romances, and even in ‘“ News 
from Nowhere ”’ and “ John Ball,’ which were more definitely 
related to his immediate propaganda than anything he wrote 
save some of the “ Poems by the Way,” we find the same 
fierce enthusiasm for simple and unspoilt beauty that went 
to the creating of the great poems that were the positive 
expression of his creed. Miss May Morris continues her 
introductions, admirable alike in their intimacy and their 
restraint. Particularly interesting is the account of the 
inception and founding of the Kelmscott Press, of the fine 
anxieties in cutting types and getting the right paper made ; 
as also of the growth of the Oxford Street business, the 
removal to Merton Abbey, the poet weaving his carpets, and 
a hundred other details of what must surely have been one 
of the fullest lives ever lived. And then we turn to the 
descriptions of river-excursions down to Kelmscott Manor, 
of the taking and furnishing of the house on the Mall at 
Hammersmith ; and, coming as they do from one who moved 
among it all, we find these no less enchanting. We are 
grateful to Miss Morris, too, for many entertaining extracts 
from her father’s letters, and for entries from Mr. Cockerell’s 
diary. These volumes contain a very welcome addition to 
the illustrations in the shape of beautifully produced speci- 
mens of the Golden, Troy, and Chaucer types used at the 
Press. Of the general value of this edition and Morris’s 
position and achievement in art, we have spoken in notices 
of the earlier volumes. We again congratulate everyone 
concerned on the progress of a worthy and living memorial 
of a great man. 


By FILson 
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Vols. 13-16. In 


* * * 
“Studies and Appreciations: A Volume of Essays.” By 
DARRELL FIGGIS. (Dent. ' 5s net.) 
Or those fifteen studies, five deal with modern poets, 








and three—the most ambitious—with Synge, Meredith, and 
Browning. They are exceptional, less from -the value of 
the criticism than the mentality which fashioned it. Mr, 
Figgis is a baffling figure in contemporary literature. He 
represents the untutored mind, roughly equipped with 
knowledge, tumbling impetuously into a medium of expres- 
sion in which unfamiliar things are taken for fine ones. 
He darts from one judgment or opinion to another with a 
precipitancy which does not give him time to perceive 
whether he is alighting upon commonplace or upon the 
intrinsically revealing. Mr. Figgis’s diction is often 
exotic, and his phraseology is a mint for extravagant 
coinages. What are we to think of “stative,” 
‘“jeopardously,” “a much-more of,” “oppugnancy,” and 
“ idiosyncratically ”? And how are we to take the phrases, 
‘in business with souls,” and “ Burns’s withering insight 
he is in total praise of” ? 
* * * 
“My Sudan Year.” By E. S. (Mills & Boon 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Tue author of this book explains that her object has 
been to give “an account of the passing incidents, trifles, 
and characteristics which have arrested the attention of an 
idle traveller,’ rather than to deliver “new and startling 
facts or theories about the Sudan.” This is precisely what 
most readers like in a book of travel, and Mrs. Stevens’s 
pictures and impressions of Khartoum, Omdurman, and the 
villages in the valley of the Upper Nile, are presented in 
an attractive manner, and abound in those intimate touches 
that are often absent from more pretentious volumes. Indeed, 
there is hardly any aspect of everyday life in the Sudan 
upon which the book does not touch, and though the author 
makes no parade of historical or ethnological learning, she 
supplies us with just enough of both to enable us to under- 
stand the forces that have made the country what it is to- 
day. Her concluding chapter on the future development 
of the Sudan is highly optimistic. The country is, she says, 
“a vast, untilled garden, and with irrigation, railways, and 
commercial development, it is certain, not only to become 
self-supporting, but to be a source of profit.” The repre- 
sentative of the British Cotton-Growing Association has 
recently reported that in the district between the two Niles 
there are at least five million acres of first-class cotton soil ; 
and the other resources of the country include rubber, ivory, 
The twelve years of Anglo- 


STEVENS. 


and gum, as well as agriculture. 
Egyptian Government have seen a great advance, but Mrs, 
Stevens writes that this “need give rise to no hysterical 
pride when one considers the vast possibilities of the country, 
and how small is this result compared with what it might 
be were the country properly developed.” 
* x * 

“Butterflies and Moths at Home and Abroad.” 

ROWLAND Brown. (Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tuts is essentially a book of British butterflies by an 
accomplished lepidopterist and entertaining writer. The 
chapters on classification, rearing, and collecting are ad- 
mirable, and it is interesting to see our buterflies, not merely 
as insular but as European species, and to know their pet 
names in France and Germany. The foreign species dealt 
with are those of close affinity with our own. Typical moths 
are also figured and described; but, necessarily, hundreds 
of this larger order are omitted. The book is a large and 
handsome one, and the illustrations are in color, and include 
the larvee, as well as the imago. 
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he has saved a hundred pounds or so. If he is a wise man, 
it; still less 
will he take the advice of any eloquent acquaintance wh 
wants to relieve him of this burden, or put him into “a really 


yocad tning. 


he will not try to do something clever with 


Considering how much sacrifice and work is 
involved in the saving of a hundred pounds by any person 
with a moderate income and a large family, it is simply 
amazing to find how often these small savings are 
lost. <A plausible tongue or a glittering prospectus 
disposes in five minutes of perhaps a _ year’s 
Carpenter’s Bank is only a specimen of the 
swindles which are contrived as traps for the small investor. 
Everyone whose savings are small, and therefore to be 
jealously guarded, should stick to gilt-edged securities. The 
new Queensland Loan yields over 4 per cent., and British 
Municipal Loans yield only a little less. What, then, is 
the use of running risks by searching out some company 


savings. 


whose prosperity may come to an end at any time, or some 
country whose bonds, like those of China or Japan, yield 
5 per cent. because no one knows quite what may happen. 
Of course, the question whether the present is a favor- 
able opportunity for converting your bank balance into a 
Stock Exchange security depends entirely woon the question 
whether a lasting peace is about to be established in Europe. 
'f that happy event is near, then there is good reason to 
hope for a rise in Stock Exchange securities. If the war 
were to last for many weeks more, and, worse still, if some 
of the greater Powers became involved, the shrinkage of 
Stock Exchange values would necessarily continue. But 
Throgmorton Street is always optimistic, and it believes in 
a speedy peace. It also believes that Anglo-German rela- 
tions are improving, and, if that proved to be the case, 
there would be a rapid growth of “bullish” sentiment. 
Woodrow Wilson’s victory is quite popular, and Wall Street 
is taking it with a remarkably good grace. Last, but not 
least, the Money Market is easier, and the fear of a 6 per 
cent. Bank Rate has vanished for the time being. Trade 
is magnificent, as proved by the record returns for October. 


Tue Home Raitway Marker. 

Home Rails are an unfortunate market. When the 
present trade boom began, the prospects for high dividends 
were splendid, and for the second half of 1910 and the first 
six months of 1911 their figures were remarkably good. In 
July, 1911, it was seen that increasing receipts were assured, 
and as expense ratios were falling, the Stock Exchange 
loaded itself up with Home Rails, in the expectation of a 
real boom. But like a thunderbolt came the railwaymen’s 
strike, brought on, no doubt, by the talk of the probable 
high earnings of the companies. As the result of the 
railway strike, dividends for the second half were just 
abouv the same as in the second half of 1910, whereas they 
should have been better. In the first half of this year we 
had the coal strike, with its consequent loss of traffic and 
higher expenses, and now there is the prospect of our 
trade being damaged by the Near-Eastern War. At the 
rate this has been proceeding, however, it appears that the 
damage may be very slight. The railways’ revenues for the 
current half year promise to be excellent. They compare, it 
is true, with the railway strike half-year, but in 1911 by 
this time the strike decreases had been practically recovered, 
the Midland, North-Western, Great Central, Great Northern, 
and Great Eastern, Lancashire and Yorkshire, all showing 
higher receipts than in 1910. The only one which had not 
recovered the strike loss was the North Eastern, where the 
decline amounted to about £45,000. The traffics up to date 
therefore, compare very favorably with the 1910 half year :— 
Inc. or Dec. 
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to Nov. 2. 


1% on Ord. Stock. 


Gt. Central + £155,800 £127 ,000+ 
Gt. Eastern + 27,900 76,800 
Gt. Northern + 54.400 84,300 
Gt. Western + 300,000 180,500 
Lancs. and Yorks + 136,640 94,100 
L. gnd N.W. + 382,000 214,400 
L. and S.W. + 4,400 72,100 
L.B. and §.C. + 6.020 51,000 
Metrop. + 6,010 28,700 
Midland ro 282.000 195,000 
North Eastern 4+ 342,900 158,900 
South Eastern (59 %) ’ - 4 50,250 
Chatham Ist Pref. (41%) § + 34,850 \ 33,600" 


+Sum required to make up full dividends on 1876-1889 
preferences 
*1% on Ist Pref 
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The second column shows, with the exception of the 
Great Central and the Chatham and Dover, the sum required 
tu pay 1 per cent. per annum (or 4 per cent. actual) on 
the ordinary stock, and enables the relative importance of 
the traflic increases to be gauged. The Great Central has 
never earned an ordinary dividend, and, owing to the loss 
of receipts in the first half of this year through the coal 
strike, it had to pass the dividends on the 1876, ’79, ’81, 
and ’89 preferences, all of which received their dividends in 
1911. The position is therefore a most interesting one, as 
the dividends may be made up if earned in the current 
half-year, but not afterwards. The sum required to pay 
full dividends for the year on these stocks is £127,000, and 
the increase in receipts up to date is £155,880. For 1911, 
however, 4 per cent. was paid on the 1891 preference, and 
5 per cent. on the 1894 preference, costing £104,000. If, 
therefore, no further gain occurs in receipts, and only half 
the present increase is saved in net earnings, not only will 
the 1889 and all the prior stocks receive their full dividends, 
but from 2 to 24 per cent. could be paid on the 1891 stock, 
Everything depends on how far working expenses encroach 
on the gross gain. The South Eastern and Chatham net 
revenue is divided in the proportion of 59 per cent. to the 
South Eastern, and 41 per cent. to the Chatham. The 
outlook for the current half-year is not favorable, and the 
high prices of South Eastern stocks will only be justified 
by wonderful developments in Kent coal. In the following 
table are the prices and yields on Home Rails. The yields 
are worked on the basis of the 1911 dividends, as the first 
half of 1912 was an abnormal period :— 


Div. 1912. Present Yield. 

1911. Highest. Lowest. Price. £& s. d. 

Gt. Central 1876 5 % 1143 107 108 412 9 
1881 5% 109% 99 102, 417 6 

1889 4% 864 76 784 5 2 6 

1891. 4% 813 655 705 513 6 

3t. Eastern Ord. << <a 704 593 60 512 6 
Gt. Northern Def. .. BF 563 472 50 512 0 
Do. Prefd. 4 925 86} 874 413 0 

Gt. Western 53 1223 1143 117 5 10 
Lanes. and Yorks... 43 96 874 88 5 5 0 
L. and N.W. ie 65 1403 128} 1305 5 56 0 
L. and S.W. Ord. 6 138 1195 120 50 («=O0 
L.B. and S.C. Ord. 53 120 104 105 5 9 6 
Do. Prefd. 6 133 121 122 418 3 
Metropolitan Ord. 1Z 743 454 544 3 8 3 
Midland Defd a 75} 663 683 514 0 
North Eastern . 6) 127} 1194 120 5 4 0 
South Eastern Def. 2 731-16 503 59} 114 0 
Do Prefd. ... 6 1235 115, 118 5 1 9 
Chatham Ist Pref. 45 92 854 864 5 5 0 


Great Eastern, of course, have been hit by the floods, 
and their dividend for the current half year is bound to 
suffer. The South Western and Brighton dividend will not 
be so high as in 1911, owing to the poor traffics, but the 
North Eastern, North Western, Great Western, and Midland 
ought to be able to show excellent figures at the end of the 
year. 
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ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 


(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDEKCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Special 
Subject for 1912-13, ‘‘Studies in Old Furniture and China’’), Essay 
Class (subject for 1912-13, ‘‘An Elementary Course on Psychology ”’), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, && 

The Classes under the direction of sn Honorary Committee of 
Ladies are conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attain 
ment, who work in direct communication with their students 
Preparation for examinations. Fees from 12s. per term. Write ior 
Prospectus to Secretary, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 





PORrAty VAM ADA TU x 
First -Ciass Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


SE TTENHAL™ 


sporash' Tilustrated 
st Ea E ’ 3 
& O —_ : 


Prospectue 
Rm, AGER, M.A, 

(Late Echibitioner of Rugby School and 

Echolar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford), Headmantar. 








ATT OTT 





BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount CoBnaM. Head Master, F. J. R. 
Hendy, M.A. Master of Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. 
Entrance Scholarship annually in July. 
For Prospectus apply Headmaster. 


RAOMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCEOOL FOR GIRLS Founded 1859. 
liead Mistress: Miss B, M. BAKER, B.A. (London), 


(Suczessor to Miss Bartlett.) 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Netup, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 
louse built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 

Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habite 

of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 

individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. ‘ 
Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 
Principals—Mies Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


TRE LEYS SCHOGL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Entrance Scholarship Examination in December. 


Affiliated Preparatory School,‘ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 





FOUNDED 1511. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 


Head Mester: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Se. (Lond 

Secoud Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.) 

Large resident Staff including Six University Graduates, 

A FRES CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Splendid situation on the North Downs, 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 
Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection welcomed at any time. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN;; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospec 
tus, address: Principed, BrackgnnuRst, HinpmmD, Hastemers, R.S.0. 
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MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 


GRAVESEND. 


Heap Mistress : 

Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. 
(Sen. Op. Camb. Math. Tripos), 
Assisted by large Resident Staff with 
Highest University qualifications. 


A PUBLIC BOAROING SCHOOL 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF FREE CHURCHMEN. 


A thorough Education given, up to 
Standard of Lendon Intermediate and 
Cambridge Higher Local Examinatiens. 
Girls prepared for the Universities 

and Professions. Special oppertunities 
for advanced work in Music aud Drawing. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


both for Kindergarten and other Schools. 
For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Head Mistress. 











‘APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA, 


CHAIR OF HISTORY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship, and 
should be lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, 
Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than the 3lst December, 1912. 

SALARY £800 per annum, together with Life Assurance 

Premium £60. 


FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application 
to the Agent-General for Victoria at the above address. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BUDE COUNTY SCHOOL. 

Wanted, in January next, an ASSISTANT MASTER, chiefly for 
Science and Junior Mathematics; Woodwork a recommendation 
Previous experience and training desirable. Initial salary £120-£130, 
according to experience, rising by annual increments of £10 to £160 
Apply on, or before November 15th, 1912, to the MEAD MASTER, 
County School, Bude. 

November Ist, 1912. 





THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


Saturday Westminster 


will contain, in addition to the usual features : 
“ RE-ENTER—PONTO,” 
By Horace Hutchinson. 


THE ALLEGED DECADENCE OF BRITAIN. 
By Robert Crozier Long. No. III.—The State —The People. 


MACREADY’S REMINISCENCES. 
By E. F. 


AShort Story, THE IMPERIAL JEST, by Josephine Paine. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
NEW NOVELS. MILITARY ARTICLES. 
GALLERY NOTES. 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 
“F.C.G.” CARTOONS. 


Saturday Westminster. November 9. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 








Sescndiee ‘Lifte, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Roems, 


Perject Sanilation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘t Thackeray, London.” 


Telegraphic Addresses Kingsley Hotel—‘“ Bookcraft, London.” 





LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, ey Hill, E.C. 





ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 





MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson, 


KNOTSFORD. _Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182 


a a, MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &e. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes), 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


MOFFAT. 
MOFFAT HYDRO, Dunfries-shire. Finest in Scotland. Golf 
(18 holes), Tennis, Croquet, Garage. Terms, from £2 12s. 6d. 








PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. i. Miles, 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 


massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, Proprietor. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
_’Phone 8 § Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SLATEFORD. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill. 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trams to City, 2d. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAF E, Lord St., Hot L uncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel 647. 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. lo lift, 





120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. ‘Tel. Wires 
* Kenworthys.”’ Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpgaL RESIDENCE. 
sreny form of Bath. 


Sun Lounge. 








BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Bossding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 





BRIGHTON. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 


‘5. Richard, Manager. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 
BUXTON. 








HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 
EAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 
EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 





FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY ¥ HOTEL. Most central. Eng meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 














LEEDs. 


2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


HOTEL METROPOLE. 


LLANELLY. 








CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 





LYNTON (Devon). 


ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 





TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 
WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., Ist-Class Temp. Tel. 


NOTICE, 


ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 7. 
4 Mr. 8. H. Swinny, ‘‘The Negative Movement”; Voltaire; Rousseau. 





Mrs. T. Newbitt. 


ti 


NOTICE. 


Tne Narion is published weekly. Applications for 
copies, and subscriptions, should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. Foreicn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PusiisHinc Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 

Editorial: Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 

U.S.A.—The International News Co., 85 and &5, Duane 

Street, New York. 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 

Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 


; £10 0 0 £5 0 0 £210 0 
facing matter j 


Other Pages... 8 0 0 4 0 0 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 

13 Insertions on - 8d. per line 

52 - ei os Gd. 


Back Page, or Page \ 
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CONTEMPORARY 
BOOKS, &. 


REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1912. Price 2s. 6d. 


ne ee eee 


The Noveiaber number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
contains the following articles :— 


THE CRISIS IN TURKEY By Sir EDWIN PEARS 
THE FEDERATION OF EUROPE; IS IT POSSIBLE? 
By Sir MAX WAECHTER, D.L., J.P. 
THE PRESENT SITUATION IN PERSIA 
By Professor EDWARD G. 
LETTERS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 
3y Mrs. STURGE GRETTON 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES AND THE TRUST PROB- 
LEM IN AMERICA sy Dr. RICHARD MACLAURIN 
THE CONTROL OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
By PHILIP MORRELL, M.P. 
PARLIAMENT AND THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC BILL 
3y J. HW. WHITEHOUSE, M.P. 
By Miss CONSTANCE SPENDER 
sy P. W. WILSON 


BROWNE 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
THE BROTHERHOOD MOVEMENT 
LORD WOLVERHAMPTON 

By 0. LOCKER LAMPSON, M.P. 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MUSIC AND LIFE 
By GERALD CUMBERLAND 
THE CIVILISATION OF CYPRUS IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 
By Dr. MAX OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





LONDON: 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


THE 





Notice to Book-Lovers. 


You will find in the November 
BOOK MONTHLY, now ready, 
price Gd., full information about 
the Autumn New Books. Ithas 
also special literary articles 
and it is beautifully illustrated. 





Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 














Che Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 
Prick 8d. By Post, 84d. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FoR THE UNITED KIN@poM, £2. 
CoLONIES AND ABROAD, £2 4s. 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition toa large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subscribed te by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroat ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUSLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL. 
Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL S7REIT. STRAND, W.C., 
and of all Bookssllers and Newsagents. 


THE NATION. 
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BIBLES, 
PRAYER 


) The Largest Se'ection in London. 


CHURCH BOCKS 


}/BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST'S POCKET 

| BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS. HYMNS A. & M. 
with or without Prayer-book. 

GEORGEV. EDITIONS.) Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


J. POOLE & CoO,, 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Svic ientific , 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 





and Students’ 





Allenquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 





O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial De spartments for a few young 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No ey required 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only, to the Seer 
tary, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 


ALPINE SPORTS LTD., 
3500 visitors in 35 Hotels in the 
Centres in Switzerland. For Illustrated 
Handbook, with full details of Complete Tours, apply 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


control accommodation for 
Best Winter 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


On and after Nov. 9th, 1912, 
the offices of 


The Nation 


will be at 


10, ADELPHI TERRACE, 


Business—Cerrard 4035. 
Editorial—Cerrard 6584. 
**Nationetta, Westrand, London.” 


Telephones: | 


Telegrams: 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME XI. OF THE NATION 


is now ready, and may be obtained 
free on application to the Manager, 








THE NATION. 
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Messrs. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


MY OWN TIMES. By Lapy Dororny NBVILL. 
her Son. With a Frontispiece in Colour and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Second Edition. 

= Altogether the book is a delightful combination of criticism and 
reminiscence.”—Daily Mail. 


SIXTY YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. By 
Major-General Sir ALFRED E. TURNER, K.C.B. With 2 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“A book of reminiscences put together in an unusually interesting 
manner, and worth reading for its fund of anecdote of important 
events.”—Daily Mirror. 


BYRON, by Erner Corpurn Mayne, With 2 Ph. togravures 
and 16 other Illustrations. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 2ls. net. 

‘A book which must remain the definite life of Byron. The 
volumes are full of keen, shrewd criticism of Byron’s works.” 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 
FINE BOOKS. By ALFRED W, PouLarp. With 2 Photo- 
avures and 38 Plates in Collotype. Wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 
3. net. 


e Connoisseurs’ Library. 


A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. By E, V. Lucas. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by HARRY MORLEY, 38 other 
Illustrations, and a Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

**To those who wish to learn much of the charms and treasures of 

Florence, the book will prove a joy.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A MISCELLANY OF MEN. By G. K. Cuesrerton, 
Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


THIS AND THAT. By Hinaine 
top, 5s. 
“‘Anywhere the book is good company.” 


BUBBLES OF THE FOAM. By F. W. Barn, Author of 
“The Digit of the Moon.” Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘This impassioned and exquisitely worded story is charged with 
& power of taking readers through a highly-imagined world.” 
—Atheneum. 
Gover, Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Edited by F. W. Moorman. Demy 
(The Arden Shakespeare. 


Edited by 


BELLOC. Feap. 8vo, gilt 


—Manchester Guardian. 


VIRGIL. 


College, 


By T. R, 
Cambridge. 


THE WINTER’S TALE 


8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MODERN PROBLEMS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
* Live essays, all dealing with urgent problems.’ 


LETTHES DE MADAME DU DEFFAND A HORACE 


sy Sin Oniver Loner, F.R.8. 


'—Evening Siandard. 


WALPOLE. Edited from the Originals, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Index, by Mrs. PAGET TOYNBEE. In 3 vols, demy 8vo, 
63s. net. 

THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY. By Epwarp Hutron. 


With 12 Illustrations in Colour by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 12 


other Illustrations, and a Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ARMOURER AND HIS CRAFT. 


FFOULKES. With numerous Diagrams and 32 Plates. 


By CHARLES 
Royal 4to, 


gilt top, 42s. nef. Limited to 350 Copies for Great Britain. 
SIBERIA. By M. Pumps Pricer. With Maps. Demy 8vo, 
Ts. 6d. net. 


THE LASCARIDS OF NICAEA: the Story of an 
Empire in Exile. By ALICE GARDNER. With 6 Illustrations and 


a Map. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
HOW TO PLAY GOLF By Harry VArvon. With 48 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Fourth Edition. 
UNITED ITALY. By F. M. UNDERWOOD. With 20 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
An important book describing Italy of to-day. 
“Mr. Underwood’s book is emphatically one that every thinking 
Englishman should read.”—Globe 
THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE : 
Marshal of France. By A. HILLIARD ATTX“RIDGE. 
Illustrations and 8 Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Atteridge’s excellent monograph may be commended alike to 
students and to the general reader.”—British Weekly. 


THE ENTHYU STS CF PORT ROYAL. 
REA. With 1 ustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
SAPPHO AND THE ISLAND OF LESBOS. By Mary 


Michas! Ney. 
With 8 


By LILIAN 


MILLS PATRICK, Ph.D. With 26 Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 
WERWOLVES. By Exuorr O’Donnett, Author of * Some 


Haunted Houses of England and Wales.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE CONDES (1530-1740), 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


PERFECT HEALTH FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B., Ch.B. Crown 6v9, 
3s. 6d. net. 

STUART LIFE AND MANNERS. By P. F. W. Ryan. 
With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE INDIAN SCENE. By J. A. Srenper. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 
“It contains as much accurate observation and suggestive 
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